The boys and girls 


of yesterday who wore Red Goose Shoes . 


are the parents of today who buy this fine foot- 


“wear for their boys and girls. No finer tribute than 
this continuous consumer cycle could be paid to 
the wear, fit and value standards of 


Red Goose Shoes! 
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A TIMELY PLEDGE is taken by 
several thousand students of the 
Central High School of Needle 
Trades of New York City. Within 
this great school is a complete 
technical school for shoemaking. 
The students have adopted the fol- 
lowing code as their personal code 
of behavior and we recommend it. 


to one and all, everywhere: 


“] will never knowingly, by word 
or deed, injure anyone’s person, 
feelings or property in any manner. 
I will always respect the beliefs of 
others, as I will respect my own. I 
will show courtesy to other people 
at all times, particularly my elders. 
1 will abide by the laws and regu- 
lations of my school and community. 
I will be honest with myself and 
others, and I will practice cleanli- 
ness of mind and body at all times.” 


JOSEPH H. FERGUSON, proprie- 
tor of Ferguson’s Gold Cross Shoe 
Store on Hollywood Boulevard in 
Hollywood, California, urges great 
caution in buying and amplifies it 
by saying: 

“The market is pretty well glutted 
with non-rationed shoes; so it will 
be smart business to clean house in 
August of anything which does not 
stack up to be full shoe value. 
Women are buying fabric spectator 
shoes now because they have to have 
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them. The chances are that next 
year’s Summer shoes will be entirely 
different. 

“Many women are coming in here 
telling us how they have a closet 
full of shoes but they can’t wear 
them, as their Jeet have grown 
larger. In the chart kept here, for 
years, on comparative sizes sold on 
definite types of shoes, season by 
season, this shift in sizes now being 
bought is a decided trend. In only 
two years, our size buying has 
changed so we are cutting down 
drastically on the quads and triples 
and buying more and more C’s and 
D’s. 

“All shoe fitters are instructed 
and watched to see that every foot 


is measured, every time a patron 
sits before them. This is insisted 
upon by the management—even 
when customers ask for the same 
size in the same shoe. It is much 
better to tactfully suggest a recheck- 
ing of the fitting than to make ad- 
justments of shoes which are either 
too narrow or too short—after the 


shoes have been worn.” 


BERT FISCH of H. J. Justin & 
Sons, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, says: 

“The rubber stamp impressed on 
the bottom of this letter ‘The In- 
formed Salesman is the Welcome 
Salesman’ is one that we use now 
on every piece of mail that goes to 
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a salesman; and I think it tells the 
story that Mr. Barry has reference 
te, in the Hit and Run Corner of 
the June 1 Boot anp SHoe Re- 
CORDER. 

“Ours is a type of continuous 
training. Each week we try to leave 
with each of our salesmen a mes- 
sage that is not only inspiring but 
informative. It is not complete un- 
less it contains information as to 


‘current trade conditions — some- 


thing about the changes that might 
be taking place in the line, some 
thought on construction along with 
a sales message that might give a 
new angle or again might be a 
repetition of something important. 
which we are all prone to forget. 
For, after all, one of the most im- 
portant functions of a sales director 
is to remind his salesmen of the 
things they knew but have forgot- 
ten. 

“The June 1 issue of the Boot 
AND SHOE REcORDER is _ simply 
packed full of valuable information 
for a man who sells shoes, just as 
the ‘Informed Salesman is the Wel- 
come Salesman’ to the buyer of foot- 
wear so, too, the public flocks to 
the informed salesman on the fitting 
stool.” 

* * 
SELF-SERVICE has made its 
greatest strides in the grocery busi- 
riess. Believe it or not, the grocers, 
in their national convention—with 
three thousand food merchants 
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- 
» 
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present—advocated a reduction of 
self-service as a plea for opening 
employment ranks to returning vet- 
erans of World War II. These 
statements are very significant of 
retailing possibilities: 

‘Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of the association: “We 
should not become so efficient in 
our wartime operation that we let 


business become a matter of me- 
chanical operation, You may say 
you have evolved such efficiency by 
allowing customers to help them- 
selves that you won’t go back to 
the system you formerly had. But 
do we want full employment, in- 
creased services, additional produc- 
tion and enlargement of industry, or 
unemployment and depression? We 
have known through these war 
years what manpower shortages 
have meant. We have installed 
makeshifts of many kinds to help 
tide over the period of crisis. Now, 
we can look ahead to the day when 
we will have ample manpower 
again. Let’s make the most of it, 
rot only for ourselves but for the 
veterans and for our country. To 
those business men who want to cut 
down on services and reduce per- 
sonnel let me say this: Each man 
you fail to employ is one customer 
less for dozens of businesses in 
your community, maybe he repre- 
sents one family less who might 
contribute to the economic well- 
being of your city. We don’t want 
veterans selling apples on the street 
corners, not so long as the retail 
grocers of this country are in busi- 


ness. 
Art Pemberton of Cole-Pember- 
ton Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
“Only the most efficient merchants 
will survive present conditions. Re- 
tailers should adopt as many self- 
service principles as are practical 
in order to reduce costs of opera- 
tion, but the average independent 
grocer is by tradition and training 
more apt to succeed in the post-war 
era on a semi-self-service rather 


P. M. Brinker, Dallas, president 
of the association, warned the re- 
tailers that they will gradually move 
into a new era “when we will again 
be selling rather than simply filling 
orders. Don’t let this time slip by 
you for now is when you must 
watch your operations closely. Be 
sure to clean out sfocks that are 
likely to be left on hand. You have 
made tremendous strides during the 
last several years and it is up to you 
to hold'them. New equipment, new 
store layout, new methods of opera- 
tion and new types of goods and 
containers are all in the future. 
This change won’t come overnight, 
but the retailer should put aside re- 
serves to make the necessary post- 
war changes when the time comes.” 


* 


THE poets are pulsing with prose 
and the barrage of verse that comes 
to our desk is most interesting for, 
believe it or not, in the Voice of 
the Trade you will find many things 
to inspire, to refresh, to stimulate 
the mind of merchants, men and 
women in the shoe business. We 
recently received an exceedingly 


well-done piece of verse: “The . 


Salesman’s Lament,” but we gave 
it the blue slip and sent it back, say- 
ing that now is the time to sing of 
shoes and service—the attention, 
patience, consideration that go into 
business over the fitting stool, with 
a few smiles and plenty of good 
will—for this long-suffering public 
has enough of the woes: and wails 
of life, and if shoes can contribute 


any uplift in comfort, confidence 
and satisfaction, it is ours to give, 
We are on the right side with 
morale, 


—We're living in an Age of Waste 
—and the greatest of all these 
wastes is Words. 

—There has never been a speech 
made that couldn't have been 
effectively condensed to fifteen 
listening minutes. 

—There has never been an editorial 
written that couldn't have been 
better received and understood 
—within ten reading minutes. 

—Dave Boone, brilliant N. Y. Sun 
columnist uses an average of 150 
words in his daily squib—reading 
time U4 minutes. 

—Mark Sullivan uses from 700 to 
800 words in his Herald-Tribune 
column—reading time min- 


utes. 
—President Lincoln's 
Address, one of the most supe 


s es ever made, took only 
minutes to deliver. 

—All these clear, concise and tell- 
ing a full and complete siory. 
—There are only 26 letters in the 

alphabet—why abuse them? 


“That's what comes from having yer old mon on the Tanner's Hide Committee.” 
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RECORDER REPORTS TO THE INDUSTRY 


_A recent article in @ leading financial journal, which predicted 
rationing of shoes for a twouvear period after the war, has stirred up consider- 
able comment in official Washington Shoe circles. in this connection there are 
several points which need clarification, when discussing post~—war shoe needs, 
according to shce officials. ; 


It is quite obvious from various stories that have been printed that 
the. relief agencies are sendigg up trial balloons to determine whether the 
industry and the public will @iand for post-war rationing. 

Despite an energetam@epregram. fcr rebuilding Burcpe's cattle herds, 
impoxts for the immediate poste@mr years will have to be substantially in- 
creased, Since Europe was newer gei1f—sufficient in regard to hices 

Then, too; South imports have always played a large part in 
Puropean ehoe production, a@ndighese have Been cui off as a result of the war. 

It is therefore logical: to Axsupe that prewar imports will have to be doubled in 
the resonstruction period, if the Buropean industry is to be rehabilitated as 
soon &8 possible. 

The article réferred to also states that present government relief 
estimates are dwarfed by thé National Planning Association's estimate of 
200,000,000 pairs.” Original Official government estimates called for am initial 
programs for 260,000,000 pairs: -Pelief officials have set. up a tentative program 
for 60,000,000 pairs for the first half of 1945, but production men in Washing 
ton say it will be impossible to produce that number of shoes. 

OPA is still carryimg on ite survey of the entire industry. looking 
toWare & rewriting of shoe prig@® policies based on historical margins. At 
preseit the work being done does not indinate that the new regulation will be 
issued in the near futire. 

The National Shoe Ret@ilers. Association has received valuable help 
from the Senate Small Businegs.Committes in its program to develop a services to 
benefit the smaller individual 7etail merchants. The committee has furnished 
NSRA With data on consumér shoe expenditures, a comparison of sales between 
independents and chains; mortality rates and a great deal of other statistical 
information prepared by, the department.of commerce and the department of labor. 

OPA shoe ration offigiels aré now trying to find a suitable repiace- 
ment for Paul Riley, who died recently, and admit that the task is not an easy 
one. Paul's sudden demisé was a shock tothe entire trade and temporarily threw 
the proverbial monkey wrench into an energetic campaign which he had planned. 

Joe Charde is taking over the work of the trade section until & replacement can 
be found. 


The Army has, dechared Surplua to the Treasury disposal unit 50,000 
paite of nurses’ black Shoes @n@.50,000 pairs of nurses’ paste shoes. These 
shoes.are pew and in good commition. At present, Treasury will not say what it 
intenas t0.d0 with these shoemumor give any indication if they will be sold 
through regular trade 

Reliable OPA way that the Bankhead raising price 
on incividuel items to parity p totton wil 

little or no effect op the. Loe of Shoe 
very be Matore it, reaches retea 
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Witn the present generation of college girls taking over 
on the next two pages, we feel that a representative of an 
older college generation should have a wotd to say here. 

A visit to our Alma Mater a few weeks ago started us 
thinking about some of the differences between ourselves 
and the girls riding their bikes along the same campus 
paths today. And certainly times have changed! Plenty of 
emancipation has taken place since those days; on this par- 
ticular campus, not entirely for the better, we flatter our- 
selves. Not that we were fashion plates or models of groom- 
ing. Our sweaters and skirts, middies and bloomers, were 
just as sloppy as their modern equivalents. In many cases, 
the 1944 college girl is much smarter and trimmer looking. 
When she sets out to be dainty and immaculate she has 
many short-cuts to that end. Just take wrinkle-resistant 
fabrics and feather hair cuts as two such aids to better 
grooming. 


But when she sets out to be sloppy, she outdoes the worst_ 
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cs Typical sloppy blue jeans costume, from 
Mae popular on many campuses. Patches, girls 
: or moccasins, are all part of this cur- to b 
rent fad. On the opposite page is an- heal 
other typical campus costume, worn 
" “ee by the girl who wants to look well- ered 
oa groomed as well as casual. 


~~ And the RECORDER Gives You, on Following Pages, the Line-Up on 
Campus and Date Styles, as Told by Our College Correspondents. 
These Girls, Representing Women's Colleges and Co-Educational 
Universities, Tell What They Wear Instead of Rubber Boots on 
Stormy Days; What Are Their Favorite Lounging Robes and 
Slippers, as Well as What Are Number One Campus and Dress- 

Up Styles in Shoes and Clothes. 


~ 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


of our generation. Blue jeans, washed in strong powders 
to fade them quickly; blue jeans patched with crazy quilt 
squares; moccasins ripped in the vamp stitchings and 
showing red toe nails on bare feet; broken-down huaraches 
and play shoes; hair so frowsy that one professor threat- 
ened not to teach a class if the girls came again with un- 
combed hair. “What makes them do it?” we asked one 
shoe merchant who has frequent contact with the college 
trade. “Well,” he answered, “I believe they say to them- 
selves, ‘Now for four years of uninhibited dirtiness!’” 

In most co-educational universities, we are told, the girls 
have a different attitude. Take, for example, the report 
from our University of California correspondent on the 
girls’ meticulous care of their white “bucks.” Girls attend- 
ing a women’s college in a good-sized town are also apt 
to be more careful about their appearance. Of course, the 
whole thing boils down to the question of what is consid- 
ered style-right by the girls themselves. Fashion editors 


and stylists can write and talk as much as they like, but 
with little effect, about the new trend to immaculate groom- 
ing, deriving from the Army and Navy requirements. The 
old tradition typified by the dirty saddle oxford dies hard. 

Perhaps the war will bring in more careful dressing for 
another reason, however. Today girls are doing much of 
the house work in college dormitories. To wait on table 
they must wear fresh looking cotton dresses and be well- 
groomed. Seemingly small influences like this may help to 
turn their thoughts to a different kind of college style. The 
fact that more and more girls are going right into jobs 
after graduation has been frequently noted to show why 
the choice of many is for clothes which will do for campus 
wear now and career Work later. Perhaps here lies one 
excuse, also, for the prevalence of blue jeans on campus; 
perhaps the girls are saving their suits and better sweaters 
and skirts for after graduation. 
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Dark Spectators Serve 
Many Needs 


JOAN DE CARVAJAL, 
Wilson College 


A FAVORITE shoe style at Wilson is 
the handsewn moccasin. It is popular 
regardless of the season, perhaps be- 
cause it can be worn with anything 
from the trimly tailored suit and 
l-o-n-g pullover to the brief shorts 
used for basketball or sunbathing. 
These “mocs” are usually worn with- 
out socks unless dressy occasions call 
for solid colored anklets or sheer 
stockings. 

For a date, Sunday dinner, church, 
concert or faculty tea, the girls like 
pumps with high heels. These are 
often dressy and open-toed with an 
eye-catching bow to set off the very 
popular black dress. A close second 
is the low-heeled baby toe shoe, fre- 
quently seen with a white peasant 
neckline blouse. Spectators in rust, 
dark brown or black are worn with a 
greater variety of clothes than either 
the dressy pump or the baby shoe. 

With the coming of Spring, gay col- 
ored unrationed play shoes become 
the favorites. Wedgies are favorites, 
both for their attractiveness and as 
coupon-savers. With warm weather, 
newly acquired tans and leg make-up 
do away with the necessity for socks 
with many of the girls. With their 
play shoes they wear full cotton skirts 
and tailored or frilly cotton blouses; 
waists are replaced on cool days by 
the year ‘round pullover. 

A minor, but indispensable, item in 
the girls’ wardrobes is the slipper for 
dormitory wear. “Bunny” slippers 
have been steady favorites in white, 
pink, blue and maroon. Chenille 
scuffs are popular in a great variety 
of colors. Chilly nights in Winter often 
call for “slipper socks.” All of these 
go with quilted robes of either taffeta 
or cotton in bright plaids or flowe: 
prints. 


Sling Pump Take First 
Place for Dress 


GLORIA ANN GAYOU, 
Maryville College 


To the college girl shoes and clothes 
are an A-] extra-curricular activity. At 
Maryville girls have decided prefer- 
ences in shoe styles. Number one 
choice for wear on campus is the loaf- 
er type. Pre-war saddles are still in 
circulation and rate second in popu- 
larity. Some fortunate girls are sport- 
ing brogues but, because of their 
scarcity, these are obviously in the 
minority. The “Shank’s Mare” type 
introduced recently is gaining favor 
with many of the more fashion-con- 
scious girls and is climbing rapidly 
to a place of prominence in college 
wardrobes. 

In date shoes, black suede dressy 
pumps, many with open toes and 
backs, are the most popular. Some 
girls prefer these shoes in smooth 
leathers. The brown spectator is worn 
at coke dates and casual get-togethers; 
sometimes on more important dates. 

Leading styles in campus clothes 
are suits in dark plaids, small checks 
and rich solid colors, and sweaters 
and skirts in blended and contrasted 
shades. When stepping out with “her 
big moment,” the Maryville student 
chooses a black crepe dress with 
slender, graceful lines. Second choice 
is blue in every variation and combi- 
nation. An American Beauty shade 
promises to dominate the Fall picture, 
possibly replacing blue as second 
choice or following it as a close third. 
Black will still hold first place. 

Hats have faded into the back- 
ground, having been replaced by 
flowers arranged in different shapes 
and positions on the head. Perky bows 
and flat ribbon bands are still popular 
for classroom wear. These are the cur- 
rent musts in our wardrobe. With 
1945 we shall be ready for new styles. 


“Best”’ Moccasins Serve 
As Date Shoes 


Skidmore College 


Tue only new fashion on the Skid- 
more campus this year is the faded 
blue jean outfit, a sturdy substitute for 
pre-war skirts and Braemars. The lat- 
ter are scarce since the war, but Ser- 
vice brothers and sweethearts make up 
for the shortage by contributing their 
abandoned white shirts and plaid 
jackets to complete the blue jean cos- 
tume. 

Hosiery has been a problem since 
the war and many girls go bare-legged. 
Moccasins adapt themselves so per- 
fectly to this fashion that girls are 
glad to dispense with socks and save 
their hard-to-find cable stitch and 
Argyles to wear on dates in Saratoga. 
When socks are worn on campus, 
men’s white athletic hose are the 
favorites. Leg make-up is fast becom- 
ing a popular fashion. 

Saddleshoes, once the number one 
campus favorite, have been replaced 
by moccasins with reclaimed rubber, 
instead of the beloved leather soles. 
These are bought from necessity 
rather than from choice. Non-rationed 
shoes, rope soles in particular, are 
often seen about college. They are 
bought in order to save precious cou- 
pons, which are spent on moccasins or 
dressy shoes. For rainy days pre-war 
rubber boots have been the most popu- 
lar. Now, to replace these, sheep-lined 
stadium boots are coming to the fore. 

Date shoes are of two kinds. For 
weekend dates in Saratoga, the “best” 
moccasins are worn. For trips to New 
York or to a man’s college campus, 
toeless and heelless pumps and the 
ankle-strap sandal are favored. Al- 
ligator or other tailored pumps are 
worn with suits and wool dresses. For 
dormitory wear, anything goes, from 
all types of scuffs to our old friend, 
the moccasin. 
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DORIS CORN, 
Bennington College 


Curc, cheap, casual Mexican espa- 
drilles outrank all other footwear on 
the Bennington campus. They are 
worn in all solid colors as well as in 
prints. Brown leather loafer types are 
a necessity, and many girls wear other 
types of casual, brown leather “flats.” 
Canvas and leather play shoes, in all 
varieties, as well as moccasins and 
sneakers, are also well-liked. Suitable 
“dorm” fashions are suitable campus 
fashions, because Bennington’s entire 
atmosphere is casual. 

For off-campus weekends girls favor 
high heels, although several, especial- 
ly the tall gals, prefer a well-made, 
ultra-stylish low-heeled shoe. A dressy 
black shoe, extreme in line or trim, 
and neat in appearance, is popular for 
real dress-up occasions. D’Orsay 
pumps have captured the hearts of 
many Benningtonites, and toeless and 
heelless styles are high in their affec- 
tions. Both Summer and Winter ver- 
sions of the spectator pump are often 
worn with suits, tailored gabs and 
cottons. 

Rope, plastic, and other war-type 
soles seem satisfactory in both appear- 
ance and service. There have been no 
noticeable objections. 

Old shoes seem the most satisfactory 
substitute for the rubber boot, al- 
though many girls still have pre-war 
stormy weather footwear. For Winter 
snows, plentiful here, the fur-lined, 
leather “Campus” boots are used ex- 
tensively. 

Bennington’s- campus clothes are 
casual—skirts and sweaters, gay cot- 
tons, comfortable play clothes—so that 
a stylish play shoe, or a sturdy tailored 
loafer seem most adaptable. Dress-up 
clothes range from strictly tailored to 
plain but sophisticated, so that smart 
and unusual accessories are needed 
for punctuation. 
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Varied Uses Found 
For Play Shoes 


BETTY BERRY, 
University of Wisconsin 


FLAT-HEELED shoes are what Wis- 
consin students want for campus wear. 
Their favorites are oxfords, especially 
saddles, moccasins and huaraches, for 
warm weather. Clothes worn with 
these shoes are skirts and sweaters for 
cool days; cottons, and slacks and 
blue jeans worn both on campus and 
to informal parties. 

For dates the tailored suit varied 
with accessories goes almost every- 
where. Less tailored wool and rayon 
dresses are reserved for special occa- 
sions such as teas and dances, Favorite 
shoes for these clothes are spectator 
and more dressy pumps, such as the 
trimmed sling pump. Unrationed 
play shoes are filling a real need for 
formal shoes and are also worn occa- 
sionally with a dressy afternoon cos- 
tume. Tie-around-the-ankle styles are 
popular. 

Play shoes are also being worn on 
campus and in the dormitories. Rope 
soles and impregnated woven fabric 
soles have been quite popular this 
past Spring. The girls have com- 
plained that the latter do not wear 
too well. Plastic soles on dress shoes 
have been well received and have 
proved durable. Very few wooden 
soles have appeared on the campus. 
The students do not like their thick- 
ness except for very informal, such as 
beach, wear. 

In stormy weather sheep-lined snow 
boots are worn extensively, even into 
the Spring for lack of anything elsc. 
There is a real need for more suitable 
stormy weather footwear. Lounging 
robes are a must in the college girl’s 
wardrobe. They are seen in every 
color, but pastel shades of blue and 
rose seem to be the favorites. Quilted 
fabrics are tops and girls like rather 
frivolous slippers to go with them. 


Dazzling White “Bucks” 
Most Favored Shoes 


ARLENE (BOBBY) ROBERTSON, 
University of California 


Gone are the days of sloppy saddle 
shoes. California’s 1944 co-ed prides 
herself on the dazzling whiteness of 
her “bucks” [she probably means 
suede] which are as essential to her 
campus wardrobe—Winter and Sum- 
mer—as lipstick is to her glamour. 
Number two campus shoe is the brown 
loafer type. 

For dancing at the Claremont or 
attending a show in “the City” (San 
Francisco), the girls have three favor- 
ites: the classic spectator type pump. 
the ankle strap sandal .. . if her 
ankles merit attention . . . and the 
d’Orsay. Tall and short girls who are 
fashion-wise agree that nothing is so 
flattering or feminine as a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, and the really 
“smooth operators” would never insult 
a date dress by teaming it with a pair 
of low-heeled pumps or sandals. 

In most girls’ wardrobes are two or 
three pairs of footloose and ration-free 
shoes. They are worn on weekends at 
Carmel, picnics at Anza and for dorm 
loafing, in a wild assortment of colors, 
with red the favorite. 

Rainy weather finds a few fortunate 
possessors of pre-war rubber boots 
splashing gleefully through the deep 
puddles. Some less lucky have taken 
to wooden-soled shoes. 

Bobby socks are, of course, a must. 
Some co-eds like to match them to the 
colors of their costumes, but a great 
many girls adhere to the theory that 
white bucks call for white socks, 
especially as a contrast to tanned legs. 
Cotton dresses . . . all colors and styles 
. +. appear with the first, even slightly, 
warm days of Spring. 

Rationing has changed the empha- 
sis from quantity to quality. Nowadays 
girls choose their shoes to combine 
versatility with durability. 
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Apparel Trends Influence Junior Shoe Selection 


It’s a well established fact that for 
some time style in shoes for children 
has been less important, relatively, 
than obtaining shoes in sufficient 
quantities and in wide enough size 
ranges to fill the demand; it’s equally 
well established that at the present 
time almost any children’s shoe will 
sell, provided it fits. None of the fore- 
going alters the fact, however, ‘that 
the shoe merchant must prepare for 
the days ahead when shortages will 
be a thing of the past. Developments 
in the children’s ready-to-wear market 


this year promise to affect consider- 


ably the types of shoes to be sold to 


this group, and it’s a wise merchant 
who knows now how the shoes he has 
in stock will complement the styles 
shown by children’s clothing houses. 

Prominent in clothing for the 


younger child (7 to 14 size range), so 
Parents Magazine informs us, is a 
growing tendency to imitate styles 
which long have been considered the 
property of the high school group—in 
weskit suits, sleeveless and patterned 
sweaters, nautical coats and loafer 
coats (coats in two colors), and 
sports suits. Especially important, the 
younger group is reaching into the 
domain of the older girls for color in 
outer clothing. Such high shades as 
moss green and fuchsia, never before 
considered suitable for children, are 
appearing in all lines, in all ages. 
How does this affect the children’s 
shoe retailer? It’s hardly probable 
that the youngsters will stop short of 
shoes in the imitation of their older 
sisters. The more sophisticated outfits 
demand more sophisticated shoes, so 
you can expect to sell in small sizes 
the shoes you have always sold to the 
high school crowd—the Norwegian 
moccasin, the saddle, the moccasin 
oxford, the side lace tie—as well as 
the styles the younger girls have been 
accustomed to buying—the shark or 
buffalo tip oxford, and the plain toe 
blucher (creased across the vamp for 
variety in some instances). The recent 
amendment to M-217, relaxing some 
of the restrictions on two-tone shoes, 
has special significance for the re- 
tailer of children’s footwear. Manu- 


Upper left: Shoes for party wear. 
Clockwise: Classic one-strap will 
sell in black patent; stepin style 

with 


Seraight tip blucher with medallion perfore- 
tion; plain toe military oxford; moccasin front 


oxford obtainable on a rubber sole. 
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Tendency of Younger Girls to imitate Their Older Sisters In 

Clothing Will Filter Down Into Their Footwear Choices. More 

Sophisticated Types of Shoes in Smaller Sizes Will Be Sold To 
This Group To Complement the Older-Looking Costumes. 


facturers, after September 1, will be 
permitted to make shoes of more than 
one color, provided the sole is of a 
material other than leather.. This 
opens the way to renewed sales of 
ihose school-girl favorites, the saddle 
and the Norwegian, in brown and 
white on rubber or other non-priority 
soles. 

The popularity of high shades such 
as green and fuchsia for coats for the 
younger crowd means that you will 
have a larger market for brown shoes 
to go with the green and black patent 
to wear with the fuchsia. Brown has 
a place in dress-up styles as well as 
in staple everyday shoes; thus you 
can expect a demand for trimmed 
pumps in brown as well as stepin 
styles. Patent is the favorite in Mary 
Janes and one-straps, and will blend 
with the brilliant fuchsia. 

Fleeces predominate in coats for 
sport wear, while sueded fabrics, such 
as velours, are appearing in dress-up 


coats. This suggests sueded or reverse 
leather shoes in dressy types to match 
the coat fabric, although smooth 
leather may be used to provide sur- 
face contrast. Dressy clothes for the 
youngsters for the most part are more 
sophisticated than they have been 


by 
ANNE R. DAVID 


heretofore—a further exemplification 
of the trend to ape their elders. 
Clothes depend on line rather than on 
ornamentation to make them smart; 
thus, simple, well-fitting, well-made 
shoes will be number one choice. 
[TuRN To Pace 103, PLEASE] 
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THEY ‘are sever too young or too old, is the way R. L. 
Harrison, shoe manager of the Brooks’ Clothing Store in 
Hollywood, Cal., views men and the possibility of selling 
them shoes. 

With the draft taking as many young men as it does, 
men who have always been considered the mainstay of the 
shoe business, it is now necessary to make the shoe depart- 
ment popular with the high school crowd and the men over 
the draft age. 

High school boys are most loyal to a store that will take 
an interest in their particular preferences. Primarily, these 
youngsters are interested in a good fitting, youthful look- 
ing shoe, one which will stand the hard wear to which these 
boys subject their footwear. 

Right now there is a fad to take a good weight grain 
moccasin type, and have their repair man sew the heaviest 
possible tap on the sole, at the same time building up the 
heel accordingly. Why they should go to this trouble and 
expense for shoes to wear in Southern California’s dry 
Summer climate is beyond understanding. 

R.O.T.C. boys are taking their military training much 
more seriously than ever before, for they are almost certain 
that this training will be put to practical use in the near 
future. Boys in the corps have been well advised about their 
footwear; thus in nearly all cases, they are paying a con- 
siderable amount of attention to the way their shoes fit, as 
well as to the quality angle. 

Brooks has had an excellent military uniform department 
for several years. So in a crossroads store like this one in 
Hollywood (for who doesn’t take in Hollywood Boulevard 
when in this vicinity?), military men from all parts find 
their way to the shoe department. Within a comparatively 
short while men from the French, Russian and British 
navies have been shoe department customers. Personnel 


Popularize Shoe Department 


Accurate card files enable customers who can’t 
get to the store to order shoes by telephone. 


from the Chinese, Canadian and Royal Air Forces have also 
been in the department. 

Men in the U. S. Armed Forces, hailing from nearly 
every state in the Union, have gone out of their way to lo- 
cate this shoe department, because they have bought the 
same make of shoe carried in the home towns. 

So many of the older men now have jobs in either the 
swing or graveyard shifts in the hundreds of war industry 
plants in this vicinity, that coming to the store for shoes is 
out of the question. That is where the shoe department's 
complete and accurate card record file is paying off in fine 

; [TURN TO PAGE 97, PLEASE] 
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with Customers All Age Groups 


Brooks Clothing Company in Hollywood, California, De- 
cides That "They're Neither Too Young Nor Too Old” 
When It Comes to Buying Footwear. High School Boys Are 
Among the Best Patrons of This Successful Department. 


by HARRY R. TERHUNE 


High school, ROTC, 
and boys from nearby 
always in the market 
for youthful shoes 
with a military look. 


Second Lieutenant 
Rudolph Berger, 
standing, and Staff 
Sergeant Mervin Bolm 
from Ridgewood Mili- 
tary Academy are 
fitted by Mr. Harrison. 


A number of men, past the draft age, are still in the market for good shoes. Here a cus- 
tomer thanks R. L. Harrison, manager of the department, telling him how caring for his 
shoes keeps them in shape longer. 


RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 
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| HAVE explained why buying must be properly timed to 
coincide with the present changes in seasons. I have also 
shown that the proper proportion of each of the basic 
colors, types of patterns and heel heights can be pretty 
accurately forecast from a store’s own past selling records. 

Buyers who attempt to follow every fashion whim pre- 
dicted in those exotic fashion magazines, and every style 
advertised by high fashion stores in metropolitan centers, 
only complicate their buying problem and invite losses. 
Even those extreme fashion stores in metropolitan centers 
confine the bulk of their own buying to basic colors and 
patterns. Efficient buyers obtain most of their style infor- 
mation from their own customers and from their own previ- 
ous selling records. 

But there are even more fundamental factors that can be 
learned from one’s own selling records. First, it has been 
demonstrated time and again that more money has been 
lost in buying incorrect sizes than wrong styles. Since size 
schedules vary in different stores, they, too, must be pre- 
pared from the store’s own past selling records. The sim- 
plest method of compiling size schedules is to add to the 
consolidated sizes of all merchandise on hand at the begin- 
ning of the season, the aggregate of all sizes ordered 
during the season, and to subtract the total of all sizes that 
remain at the end of the season. But the schedule of sizes 
at the end of the season should be compiled right before 
the clearance sale. Since a store sells whatever sizes it 
has left during sales, they distort the schedule of its normal 


size demand. If practical, the addition of sizes of all lost 
sales gives a more accurate size schedule. As size sched- 
ules vary between women’s high and low heel shoes, two 
separate schedules should be compiled. These consoli- 
dated size schedules should be used only as a guide; sepa- 
rate schedules are required for each particular last. When 
customers have been satisfactorily fitted, they usually pre- 
fer to continue buying shoes made on the same last. That 
is the reason that efficient buyers confine most of their buy- 
ing to certain lasts of proven resources. In considering 
size schedules of men’s shoes after the war, it will be neces- 
sary to make allowances for the changes in the feet of men 
who have been wearing Army shoes. 

Another fundamental factor in buying that should be 
determined from a store’s own experience is maintenance 
of the proper proportion of various price lines and the 
elimination of unimportant prices. Many manufacturers 
average their cogts on their various items and sell them all 
at one price. Tes retailers follow the same policy in 
establishing one price departments, and others divide their 
merchandise into several fixed price lines. 

Both these manufacturers and retailers believe that this 
policy simplifies their operations and reduces their costs. 
However, in selling a line of merchandise at one price, it 
must be borne in mind that both the manufacturing and re- 
tailing costs on the various items vary considerably. The 
simpler, conservative styles generally cost the manufac- 
turer less to make and the retailer less to sell than the 
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Buying—Efficiency Through Simplification 


CHAPTER X 


Successful Shoe Buyers Often Obtain Their Most Authentic 


by EDWIN HAHN 
President, Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 


Style Information from Their Own Customers and from 
Analytical Study of Their Own Previous Sales Records— 
Importance of Trustworthy Size Schedules and How the 


more intricate styles. For instance, the upper material of 
a black kid oxford may cost less than $1.50, while the 
leather in the uppers of a gold kid sandal may cost $3.00, 
not to mention its higher cost of making. Yet a one price 
shoe store averages its costs and sells both pairs of shoes 
at the same retail price. 

Obviously in thus averaging prices, the customer who 
buys conservative merchandise, who is generally more eco- 
nomically inclined, pays a part of the larger total cost of 
both manufacturing and selling the fancier styles. 

Synthetic materials will undoubtedly develop consider- 
ably after the war. Since their cost will be less in most 


eases, this method of averaging costs would retard their 


growth. Many manufacturers and retailers believe that the 
establishment of one or more limited ranges of prices is 
just as effective as fixed prices in simplifying their opera- 
tion and thus reducing their costs. They believe this policy 
is much fairer to all of their-customers. 


Three Price Lines the Limit 

It is seldom practical to sell more than three price lines 
in one department, and that has proven to be too many in 
most cases. I previously mentioned the principle as pro- 
posed by competent accountants, of computing retail costs 
on a unit basis of so much per transaction rather than on 
the usual percentage basis. The soundness of that prin- 
ciple is demonstrated when we consider the actual cost 
involved in selling different prices in the same department. 
As an example, let us consider the acfual cost per transac- 
tion of a department that sells $4.00 to $10.00 shoes, with 
an average expense of 32%. Figuring the cost per trans- 
action on the usual percentage method, this store figures 
that it costs $1.28 to sell its $4.00 shoes, and $3.20 to sell 
its $10.00 shoes. 

As a matter of fact, its actual cost of buying per unit is 
about the same on its $4.00 and $10.00 shoes. Many stores 
devote as much advertising space, and some even more, to 
their lower price merchandise. The amount per transac- 
tion expended for rent, delivery, credit and other adminis- 
trative expense is almost as high in dollars and cents on 
high and low price merchandise when both prices are sold 
in the same store that offers similar service. Besides, it 
takes a salesperson nearly as much time to sell low price as 
it does to sell high price merchandise when both are sold 
in the same department. 

The actual difference in the total cost of selling low and 
high price merchandise in the same department, or even in 
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Buyer Can Prepare and Use Them to Best Advantage 


the same store, is not nearly as great as the percentage 
method of figuring costs seems to indicate. So a store that 
sells $4.00 and $10.00 shoes, especially in the same depart- 
ment, cannot really fairly compete in price with a one price 
$4.00 store or in service with an exclusive $10.00 store. 

It is just as important for a store to concentrate on a 
limited type of merchandise. The most successful selling 
requires entirely different type salespeople for high style 
and conservative merchandise. Since the first type is gen- 
erally bought by younger customers, it requires alert style 
conscious salespeople. Those customers who buy conserva- 
tive merchandise are generally older people who are pri- 
marily interested in more careful fitting service and require 
a more plodding type of conscientious salespeople. So 
stores that confine their business in the same department to 
either fashion or conservative merchandise are generally 
the most successful. 

I stressed the importance of maintaining the proper bal- 
ance between inventories and sales. When stocks are ab- 
normally high, they become frozen and the store cannot 
properly maintain its sizes in active selling styles. 

Buyers of wearing apparel are courting trouble when 
they increase their inventories abnormally, to anticipate a 
rising market. Manufacturers seldom introduce radically 
new styles when their production is normal. Many sudden 
changes in styles that have produced drastic losses in stocks 
on hand have been introduced during such periods of ris- 
ing prices, when retailers were so badly overstocked that 
factories were desperate for new business. One of many 
such style changes that have created excessive losses was 
the sudden change to low shoes, when stores were loaded 
with high shoes during a period of rapidly rising prices. 


Simplification of Buying Records 

Selling, stock and buying records that are too compli- 
cated retard buying and therefore are inefficient. Many 
buyers trudge around the market, loaded down with bulg- 
ing brief cases like pack mules. Since complete selling 
and stock records must be instantly available, simple rec- 
ords expedite buying. 

Some years ago we adopted these simplified records (see 
Chart XVIII). On one side of a 354x6% inch sheet is a 
complete order record, including an outline sketch of a 
shoe, on which buyers can quickly sketch in the essential 
details. This sketch helps to eliminate duplication of 
similar styles. On the reverse side of this form is a com- 

[TURN TO PAGE 96, PLEASE] 
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BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


BY ARTHUR OD. 


NOTHING takes the place of practical thinking. Let’s 
do a little thinking and rethinking together. For at 
least fifty years the shoe trade has been thinking and 
buying on the basis of six-month seasons. 

Shoes has been a business built on a two-season plan 
—a Spring and Summer season and a Fall and Winter 
season. There was good and sufficient reason years ago 
for the two-season plan because it was timed to the 
travel of the shoe salesman in his territory. Travel was 
slow and to make sure that factories could assemble 
materials and deliveries could be made, the orderly 
processes of business were geared to the production side. 

But today purchasing power is of first importance 
and what the consumer wants is what the factory builds 
and the merchant sells and services. We will quote a 
paragraph or two from the serial now running in the 
Boot anp SHoe Recorper—“Retailer Prepare Now” 
by Edwin Hahn. This chapter on BUYING—“Changes 
in season require changes in, buying,” which appeared 
in the June 15th issue of the Recorper, has stirred up 
more interest in the three-season plan than anything 
dealing with long range operation. 

The idea is to profit by the consumer’s buying habits, 
which now form themselves into three distinct buying 
seasons—a Spring Season, a Summer Season and a 
Fall Season. 

Edwin Hahn says: 


“Many shoe stores are still buying on a Two-Season 
lan—A Spring and Summer season and a Fall and 
inter season. This is one of those fixed habits of 
many retailers that are responsible for so many of 
their inefficiencies. It is probably a carry-over in their 
habit of thinking from that past era when they bought 
low shoes for Spring and Summer and high shoes for 
Fall and Winter. 
“But nearly all shoe stores hold two clearance sales 
@ year, about six months apart, and most of them 
devote from two to three months out of each year to 
their clearance sales. However, customers today divide 
their purchases into three distinct buying seasons: a 
Spring season, a Summer season and a Fall season. 
There is no longer a Winter season in wearing apparel. 
“In most sections of the country fashionable women 
now start buying their early Spring outfits in Decem- 
r and some even in November. Some shoppers pre- 
pare then for their Winter vacations and others want 
a change from their Fall attire at home. At that time 
many customers want daintier types of patent leather 
or gabardine shoes to wear with their first Spring print 
frocks. About a month later they start buying tan 
shoes to go with their Spring suits and dresses. Then 
in late January or in February they start buying their 
blue ensembles. 
ese two-season stores are so engrossed with their 
clearance sales of Fall shoes during December and 
January, that they do not start selling Spring shoes 
in any volume until February. They sell their Spring 
shoes at a profit during only three months, when, with 
Proper timing of their buying, they should obtain four 
to five months’ selling of Spring shoes at regular prices. 
“Spring stocks of shoes necessarily run heavier on 
account of the number of colors and patterns required. 


A Three-Season Plan 


ANDERSON 


So, as a result of their short Spring season, these two- 
season stores find their stocks top-heavy at the end of 
the Spring season, and many try to unload them in 


after- er sales. But since these three-season stures 
obtain a much longer Spring season, they can readily 
clear their smaller remaining Spring stocks later during 
their Summer sales. 

“In many sections of the country, the Summer season 
begins in late April or May. But many shoe stores start 
their clearance sales of white shoes the beginning of 
July, and therefore only have two months in which to 


sell them at regular prices. 
“Since July is really the height of the vacation season, 
stapes onal render a much better service to their customers 


ring at regular prices. 

«Pope three-season stores whose early Fall types are 
delivered at the proper time get an earlier start of their 
Fall season. So, their stock at the end of the Fall sea- 
son is sufficiently low that a two weeks’ clearance sale 
in December or gia is ample to clear their remain- 

Fall merchandise. 

three-season plan for women's shoes also 
plies, in principle, to men’s and children’s shoes. t 
undoubtedly applies to other wearing apparel. 


Industries move slowly but they do move. Transpor- 
tation will soon be geared up to the point where goods 
will move more quickly. And it’s right that it should 
because money and merchandise must turn-over if busi- 
ness is to be profitable. The customer buying season 
is tied up with the stock on your shelf. Every pair, over 
a normal working stock, that isn’t moving is a pair less 
in production and a drag on the national objective— 
full employment, full production and full distribution. 

No industry in America is so beset by traditional 
habits as shoes. This has been the amazement of other 
industries serving in consumer goods who have found 
economy and efficiency in giving the customer the right 
merchandise at the right time. The three-season plan 
has the merit of being a natural follow-through already 
tested by many organizations as a better way to serve. 


KICKING THE "DOG" AROUND 


Not only is the problem of delivery getting more 
critical by the minute but there looms up the long 
shadow of price regulations by OPA on shoes. Supplies 
of big packer hides are declining at a rapid rate and 
the stocks of smaller packers and of country hides are 
slipping behind because a new dollar cannot be ex- 
changed for an old one. Labor costs and everything 
else are riding high and there is no relief when the 
end-product is subject to old-line price ceilings. 

In the textile field, to stimulate the production of 
cotton textiles, the industry is to be given relief by a 
proportionate price rise. The formula that the textile 
people are trying to work out will make possible the 
passing along of some increases. 
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The New England Shoe and Leather Association is 
one of the first of the groups to ask for more light on 
the “pricing futures.” The Association is sponsoring 
five OPA meetings during July so that OPA executives 
can explain authoritatively all pertinent regulations and 
the official interpretations thereon. 

All these things are made necessary by the fact that 
we have reached that point in the scale of production 
when the producer of the raw material can no longer 
absorb the increases of labor and processing—as he 
has been doing for a period of two years. Neither can 
the man@facturer add items of cost, when subject to 
the same pressures. 

Just to take a little example—the treating of soles 
may cost only a few pennies per pair, but these added 
costs are piled up on a mounting list of pennies per 
pair and it is a question as to the last straw on the 
camel’s back. In some cases, retailers have accepted 
increased factory cost prices of shoes and absorbed the 
difference in their mark-on, while still retaining ceiling 
prices. This is particularly true on branded and price- 
line shoes. Some sort of a formula must be worked 
out, before long, so that these “over the top” prices 
can be passed along to the consumer; because stores 
are now reaching the breaking point due to the fact 
that shortage of shipments definitely decreases sales. 
Shortage of mark-up also definitely decreases net profits 
because store expenses are rising on selling cost per pair. 

Unless we have a complete understanding of pricing 
futures, we will reach—in mid-Winter—the point of 
non-profit dangerous to the service of shoes to the pub- 
lic. Some of the confusions arising from an ignorance 


. of “real prices” will embarrass the trade when the time 


comes to order shoes for Spring, 1945. The reason the 
textile industry has received so much consideration has 
been due to the fact that all the factors in the industry, 
from the cotton raiser to the labor union, have stirred 
up the subject of textiles until it is a national issue as 
to whether the public is to have necessitous clothing 
or not. 

A similar awakening of the public and of the men in 
Washington, who have an influence on the pricing policy 
of OPA, is necessary by a real emphasis on the part of 
the entire trade—from the service of supplies through 
to the shoe store. There is a need for a “tolerance for 
mounting costs” in a controlled (rationed) market. 


NEW SHOES FOR NEW USES 


MucH progress is in the making through Army and 
Navy demand for special shoes for particular opera- 
tions in the Arctic, in the tropics and in the temperate 
zones. As yet, the perfect shoe for jungle warfare has 
not been created, although the minds of the experts in 
the Army and in the trade have given it tremendous 
study. 

Believe it or not, one problem of Arctic warfare was 
solved by the use of an insole that developed an area 
of ventilation between the foot and the leather. The 
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minute air interstices helped to reduce frostbite and 
frozen feet. 

In the high-air altitudes much study was given to 
electric heating in the shoes and in the clothes. Soldiers 
jumping from landing barges into salt water, in the 
new combat boots, found that salt had an effect on the 
leather and also on the very nails used to attach the 
heavy rubber heels. A change from iron to heavy 
brass is now in process because of water and per- 
spiration and even electrolytic actions. 

The chemical constituents of perspiration have been 
studied in laboratories for their effect on leather, nails, 
thread and linings. In fact, an artificial perspiration 
had to be developed as a testing fluid along these lines. 

All these are part and parcel of the work of brains 
in the shoe business applying themselves to the problem 
of the soldiers’ feet and shoes in action. 

The one problem that seemed to stump the experts 
was touched upon in the Boot aNp SHoe Recorper of 
June 15th—“NON-SKID SOLES FOR NAVY’S FLAT- 
TOPS” because wet metal decks can be a menace to 
life and limb. Now, most of the walk-ways on. battle- 
ships are covered with a sort of emery paper that raises 
nob with shoe wear. A sailor running along a deck that 
has been strewn with this emery grip substance soon 
discovers he has given his shoes an abrasion test far 
exceeding that of the machines in any testing laboratory. 
What was Dr. L. G. Feman’s solution to this trouble- 
some problem? Amazingly simple! He recommended 
that the same emery paper be cemented on top of the 
soles, thus giving the sailor double the grip on the 
wet, tossing deck and reducing wear on leather. 

These and many other things are being done—all in 
the direction of increased foot efficiency on land, in the 
air, under the sea and over it. 

The future holds in store specialty shoes of all types 
that have been created in the laboratory of war. We are 
beginning to discover that Man is short of shoes because 
we have not had new types of shoes to capture the 
buying imagination, in their practical use for a par- 
ticular purpose. Shoe uses will be increased many fold 
by these new inventions. Furthermore, an appreciation 
of shoes of all types is a possibility of the future. 

We recently heard Bill Jack of Jack and Heintz speak 
before the Sales Executive Club in New York (and 
even though we don’t approve of Company Stores) 
nevertheless, there was something in what he said: 
“Comfortable work shoes give proper foot support for 
the twelve-hour day that our men put in at the machines. 
No man can do a good job in the plant in a pair of cast- 
off dress shoes or in cheap work shoes. The best is 
none too good so the Company provides shoes of $10.00 
value or better and proviodes them without charge be- 
cause we have found that foot, leg and back ailments 
are traceable to poor shoes. We can no longer afford 
to sabotage the efforts of our associates who stand dur- 
ing twelve-hour shifts; for I know from my own experi- 
ence, for I, too, worked on a machinist’s bench, that 
shoes are most important.” 
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Putting Leather 
The 


A PROGRAM for post-war develop- 
ment, forecasting new possibilities in 
the future of leather, is embodied in 
the plans which the Allied Kid Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., is preparing 
for peacetime operation. A glimpse 


into this field was afforded following 
completion of the plant’s experimental 
station and laboratories which have 
been placed in the service of the con- 
cern and which have been named in 


the finishing 

room. Right: 

The coloring 
room. 


honor of Richard Cann McMullen, 
vice-president and co-founder of the 
company, who died Feb. 18, 1944. 

The post-war program which this 
company is now preparing is backed 
by scientific research of the broadest 
nature, under the direction of a com- 
petent and experienced scientist and 
in one of the most modern laborato- 
ries in the country. In fact, only that 
of the associated research group in 
Cincinnati is larger than that installed 
in the Allied Kid Company. 

Among the objectives which will 
form the basis of the post-war pro- 
gram of development are: new tan- 
ning materials; greater scuff-resis- 
tance; fastness of colors, particularly 
suedes; improvement in brightness 
and brilliance of certain colors; im- 
provement in the plumpness of 


Left: View of the laboratory at 

the Allied Kid Company’s experi. 

mental station. Below: The fin. 
ishing room. 


leather; new finishes; multi-colored 
leathers; new backing fer leather. 

The new Allied Kid Company ex- 
perimental station takes up virtually 
an entire floor of one of the concern’s 
buildings. Light, airy and modern in 
every respect, the entire floor has been 
specifically designed for experiment 
and research. 

Dr. Ludwig Seligsberger is chief 
chemist of the laboratory and has un- 
der his direction three other workers 
in the laboratory. It is hoped that 
with the post-war period coming soon, 
this group will eventually be in- 
creased to a staff of eight, as the full 
complement of the laboratory, all 
working under Dr. Seligsberger’s 
guidance. Experimental coloring is 
done by Louis Erera. 

[TURN TO PAGE 96, PLEASE] 
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MENS DIVISION + WOMENS DIVISION 
CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORPORATION 
NATURAL BRIDGE SHOEMAKERS 
MASTERBILT SHOEMAKERS 

UNIVERSAL SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


HOUSES OF THE CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP. L 


FACTORIES AND WARE OCATED IN LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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TO think of Pennsylvania as an industrial state is to 
think first of mining and heavy industry—coal, iron 
and steel. Seldom does it occur to the average person 
that Pennsylvania and the nearby Middle Atlantic and 
Southern states are also important centers of another 
great industry that converts raw materials provided by 
nature into useful products—the shoe and leather indus- 
try. 

Because the important role shoes and leather play in 
the industrial life of this busy, prosperous region, lying 
midway along the Atlantic seaboard, is thus over- 


shadowed by the fame of the heavy industries that flour- 
ish here, Boot anp SHoe Recorper has thought it 
worthwhile to recall to its readers in this issue some of 
the interesting facts about the origin and history of the 
shoe and leather trade in this area, and its development 
up to the present time. 

The tanning of leather in Pennsylvania dates back as 
far as 1683 when William Penn and the Free Society of 
Traders established a tannery on Dock Creek in Phila- 
delphia. Because of a rapid increase in the amount of 
cattle in this locality, they were able to keep the enter- 
prise well supplied with hides, and the luxuriant hem- 
lock forests of the region provided the necessary bark 
for tannage. Tanning of leather played an important 
role in the life of the hardy settlers on the Middle Atlan- 
tic shore for two reasons: first, they found it useful and 
advantageous to imitate the Indians in making durable, 
comfortable clothing of buckskin and other soft leathers, 
as well as soft, easily constructed moccasins for their 
feet;*second, the colonists were far from their regular 
sources of supply, and ships carrying merchandise 
arrived from Europe only at long intervals. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that the Phila- 
delphia legislators protected and fostered home industry 
by prohibiting the exportation of hides as early as 
1695. Raw hides cost 14% pence per pound, while fin- 
ished leather sold for 12 pence, thus providing the tan- 


ner with the considerable incentive of more than 100 
per cent profit for plying his trade. Under such con- 
ditions, it is to be expected that tanning flourished, and 
in 1699 there were tanneries in Philadelphia producing 
white leather, soft leather and buckskins for domestic 
wear. The Dutch settlers practised tanning of skins in 
rude fashion, using the hides of wolves, bears, elk and 
buffalo. The Swedes, who succeeded the Dutch, tanned 
their own leather and made their own shoes, and by 
1739 there were no less than six tanneries on Dock 
Creek. 

Manufacture of fancy leathers in imitation of Turkey 
and morocco was begun in this locality immediately 
after they were introduced in England in 1783. This 
branch of the industry has been a prominent one in 
Philadelphia ever since. The use of domestic sheepskins 
and goatskins came about as a result of the blockade by 
the English during the War of 1812, cutting off the 
importation of skins and compelling the use of those at 
hand, By 1817 tanneries were in full swing producing 
domestic sheepskins, while in 1819 they extended their 
operations to include the manufacture of goat morocco 
and goatskins of all kinds. Calfskins of good quality 
had long been manufactured there, as well as deerskins, 
parchment and chamois leather. 

Tanners in the district depended almost entirely on 
the skill of a few workers, and a system of apprentice- 
ships was general. These apprentices followed their 
masters in business, thus perpetuating the skills they 
had acquired. The character of the industry in early 
times was local; the market also was local, because trans- 
portation facilities were both poor and inadequate. 


Most of the raw materials came from Philadelphia 
slaughterhouses, although some were imported. 

There are today 59 tanneries in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, located in 27 towns, and producing more than 
16 per cent of all leather tanned in the country. Twenty- 
eight of these are located in Philadelphia. Predominant 
among the leathers tanned in the state at the present 
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Concentrated This Region 


Pennsylvania and the Nearby Southern and Middle Atlantic States 
Have a Fine Heritage and a Long Tradition of Activity in the Shoe 
and Leather Industries. Some of Them Go Back to Colonial Times; 
Some of Them Have Carried Over to the Present Day. Here BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER Traces Their Long Successful Development. 


time are kidskins in all finishes, sole leather, sheep and 
lambskins, and calfskin. Among the oldest Philadelphia 
tanners is William Amer Co., founded in 1832. 
Pennsylvania is a center for shoe manufacturing as 
‘well as for tanning, and this activity, too, goes back to 
colonial days. Earliest mention of shoemaking as an 
industry is 1695, when we find that journeymen shoe- 
makers were paid 2 shillings a pair for men’s and 
women’s shoes; lastmakers got 10 shillings a dozen for 
lasts, while heelmakers received 2 shillings a dozen for 
wooden heels. Men’s shoes sold for 5 shillings 6 pence 
a pair, while women’s were priced at 5 shillings a pair. 
On a petition of the shoemakers, saddlers and other 
leather workers in Philadelphia in 1721 an “Act for the 


MARYLAND 


Well Tanning and Currying of Leather and Regulating 
of Cordwainers and other Artificers using and occupy- 
ing Leather within this Province” was passed, provid- 
ing, among other things, for a penalty to be imposed 
. on shoemakers “for not making shoes of well made or 
curried leather and sufficiently sewed with good thread, 
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well twisted and made and waxed.” The act stated that 
it was an offense to mingle leathers or to put sheepskin, 
bull hide or horsehide into the upper leathers of shoes’ 
or slippers. In view of our present attitude toward gov- 
ernment regulation in industry, it is enlightening to 
discover that ‘such intervention is not new~in & his- 
tory of our country! 

In 1800 William Young of Philadelphia claimed to ~ 
have introduced rights and lefts in shoes, and in 1807 
John Bedford developed plans for making “iron-bound 
boots and shoes” for men, women and children by a 


process said to save labor and materials by which he 
could increase production from one to six or ten pairs 
daily. He later patented a process for nailing on the 
soles of boots and shoes. 

Pennsylvania’s start as a shoe manufacturing state 
came from the fact that, while certain sections are largely 
agricultural, population increased rapidly in the last 
quarter of the last century and many farmers settled 
into towns. Labor thus was plentiful in these towns, 
and a number of industries grew up, among them the 
shoe industry. Certain sections seemed to attract more 
shoe factories than others. Among the towns in which 
the industry grew rapidly were Allentown (at one time 
the home of seven or eight manufacturers), Orwigs- 
burg, Palmyra, Annville, Elizabethtown, Middletown, 
Lebanon—in the Eastern and Southern portions of the 
state. 

Quality, service and wear were the principles on 
which the shoe manufacturing industry of Pennsylvania 

[TURN TO PAGE 59, PLEASE] 
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112 YEARS AGO 


* ; 


still casts its friendly light down the 
corridor of time and illuminates the 
road ahead. 


Since 1832, the William Amer Company 
. . - oldest organization in America con- 
tinuously manufacturing Glazed Kid 
Leathers ...has held steadfast to the 
tried and true traditions of a successful 
past, constantly re-inforcing them with 
sound new advancements. 


mM, & P. BLACK 


M. & P. GLAZED KID 


. PHILADELPHIA, PA.+- ESTABLISHED 1832 Bo Sage Amer Co. SUPPER STOCK 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


Pollyanna Shoes are successfully merchandised “ 

by leading shoe and department stores in 

every state in the union. In®these days of 

material and labor shortages, it is our first consideration to keep them happy 


and well provided for . . . After which, Pollyannas will again be made available 
to our growing list of prospective customers. 


4 
| Yu LY, 4) | 
pes SERVING AMERICAN YOUTH | 
brs 
/ 
 ANNVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUFACTURERS 
J SHOES | 
Pollyanna is the proud trade mark of 
this fifty-two years old Pennsylvania & 
organization, whose whole existence 
been devoted to fine infants’, 
| | 
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a hot weather 
that gets shench warmers 


to buy” 


“OUR STORE'S AIR CONDITIONED—so you can 
imagine how many ‘bench warmers’ we get on sultry 
summer days. I used to consider it a waste of time to 
try shoes on them—but not any more! 

“Recently one of these gals happened to remark, 
‘The sidewalks are so hot today they’re actually 
burning my feet.’ 

“*Then you should be wearing shoes like these,’ | 
said, showing her a pair made with Cushion Cork. 
‘They'll really protect your feet against summer side. 
walks.’ I went on to explain that Cushion Cork not 
only helps insulate against heat or cold, but also helps 
ventilate the feet, because it’s porous . . . is light 
weight, springy, and cushions the foot against hard 
pavements . . . eases breaking-in. 

“She tried them. “These are comfortable!’ she said 
enthusiastically. “But . . . er . . . well, I don’t have 
my ration coupon. I'll be back.’ 

“Well, I wasn’t too certain she would be—but she 
did come back a week later. And she specifically 
asked for the shoes made with Cushion Cork. Since 
then, I’ve carefully explained the whole comfort 
story of Cushion Cork to every ‘bench warmer’— 
and it has paid off in plenty of extra sales!” 

* * 
USE THE EXTRA COMFORT SALES STORY of 
Armstrong’s Cushion Cork on ail your customers. 
Cushion Cork is available in practically every type 
of shoe. (It is used as midsoling, filler piece, plat- 
form, or in combination with insoling material.) 


Specify Cushion Cork on your next shoe @ 


order. Armstrong Cork Co., Shoe Comfort 
Headquarters, 9607 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


COMFORT TO EVERY 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


"BOX TOES COUNTERS «+ FILLERS + CUSHION CORK CORK COMPOSITION 
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WORLD FINE SHOEMAKING 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


was founded. Workers had to be trained, for there | 


were no skilled operators; once trained, however, there ° 


was little danger of losing them to rival concerns. 
Cheaper shoe manufacturers were attracted to the state 
later because of the favorable labor conditions which 
prevailed. 

Pennsylvania today boasts of 88 shoe factories located 
in 39 towns. Some of these firms trace their origin back 
to the early days of shoemaking in the state. The 
Palmyra Boot & Shoe Co., for instance, was organized 
by a number of citizens of Palmyra, and from this firm 


stem the A. S. Kreider and W. L. Kreider organizations, 
both of which are still manufacturing shoes in various 
towns in Pennsylvania. Forty-six of the Pennsylvania 
shoe manufacturers make shoes for infants and children, 
accounting for 8,868,581 pairs in 1942; twenty-five 
make women’s shoes (11,412,590 pairs in 1942) ; twelve 
make men’s and boys’ shoes (6,490,704 pairs) ; eleven 
make slippers and play shoes; nine make miscellaneous 
types such as athletic, riding boots, custom, work and 
burial shoes. Potential output of the Pennsylvania 
shoe manufacturers is 209,464 pairs daily; 1943 pro- 
duction was 38,204,657 pairs, or 8.3 per cent of the 
total number of shoes manufactured in the country last 
year. The state ranks sixth in shoe production. 

Shoe wholesaling is another branch of the industry 
in which Pennsylvania is prominent. Sixty-seven dis- 
tributors located in ten towns carry medium priced 
shoes retailing at $5.00 and under. 

In the period 1901-1919 a large proportion of shoes 
were sold through large wholesalers. Small stock de- 
partments became enormous stock departments furnish- 
ing most of the shoes. As early as 1838 there was 
wholesaling in Philadelphia of McKays and_ nailed 
shoes. No welts were carried, however, and even as 
late as 1904 welts were regarded with skepticism. 

At the beginning of World War I the shoe manu- 
facturer began to go direct to his retail outlets. It was 
thought that the day of the wholesaler was over, but 
during the war scarcities of merchandise kept the whole- 
saler alive. In the post-war period the wholesalers did 
a tremendous business, with 1919-20 their biggest year. 
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Maryland 


MARYLAND, too, is a state with a long history of 
shoe manufacturing, tanning and wholesaling. The 
tanning of leather and the making of shoes, it is said, 
had their origin in the inability of early settlers to 
procure footwear from the proceeds of tobacco sales. 
In 1662 the Governor and Council issued an ordinance 
prohibiting the exportation of untanned leather, and 
similar statutes were passed in 1681, 1692 and 1712. 
Shoes were made by the tanners, to some extent, but 
their quality was not of the best, and the bulk of the 
footwear continued to be imported from England. Thus, 
although shoe manufacturing got an early start in 
Maryland, it did not at first attain extensive develop- 
ment or become an important factor in the state’s manu- 
facturing industry as did some of the other early in- 
dustries. 

In 1929, however, Maryland ranked eleventh among 


the states in manufacturing shoes, producing 0.9 per — 


cent of the total output of the country. There are now 
eleven shoe factories located in four towns in Maryland, 
with the preponderance in the city of Baltimore. Five 
of these firms make shoes for infants and children; 
three make slippers and play shoes; five make women’s 
shoes. Potential output of the Maryland shoe manu- 
facturing industry is 27,420 pairs per day. Output in 
1942 totaled 5,532,896 pairs, or 1.1 per cent of the 
production for the entire country in that year. Over 


70 per cent of the firms make shoes to retail at $5.00 
and under. One of the oldest shoe manufacturers in 
Baltimore is Dixon-Bartlett Co., which was established 
in 1861. 

Labor in the shoe industry in Maryland is relatively 
scarce. About ten years ago, in order to relieve this 
situation, prison labor was employed. During this 
period the business reached considerable proportions. 
The practice was discontinued, however, about five 
years ago. 

The first tannery in Baltimore was probably that 

[TURN TO PACE 71, PLEASE] 
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One step in our post-war plans has been completed. It is the enlargement of our 
Experimental Station in Wilmington. Here we have a modern laboratory, and 
in miniature, a complete tannery where experiments are already in progress. 
, When restrictions are lifted we will be able to present developments in ac- 


cord with the design and promotion of the shoes and accessories of tomorrow. 


ALLIED KID COMPANY 


Boston e Philadelphia ° Wilmington e New York 
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RIGHTS AND LEFTS INTRODUCED IN SHOES. 
William Young, around 1800, claimed to have been 
the first to differentiate 

_ between shoes for the 
right foot and for the 
left. Previously both 

had been made from 

the same pattern. 


STATE CONTROL OF SHOE AND LEATHER INDUSTRIES. 

Early in their history, most of the colonies passed ordi- 

ances regulating the quality and the manufac- 

ere of shoes, prohibiting the exportation of 
hides and leather. 


PRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC SHEEP- 
SKINS was stimulated by the British block- 
ade in the War of 1812 which cut off im- 
portations of skins from abroad. Colonists 
were forced to use available skins. 


FOOTWEAR IN EXCHANGE FOR 
TOBACCO was the means by which 
colonists obtained their needs at first. 
Shoe manufacturing was established a 
little later when the settlers were un- 
able to obtain shoes from the proceeds 


PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHED AS A TAN- 

NING CENTER. Huge hemlock forests, 

providing the necessary bark for tannage, were 

instrumental in the selection of Pennsylvania as 
a leading tanning center. 


COLONIAL SHOEMAKING ON A CUS- 


TOM BASIS. Lasts were made for each LEATHER CLOTHING COPIED FROM THE 
individual customer and kept on file. INDIANS was used by early settlers who found 
Shoes were made by hand from these lasts. it comfortable and durable. Buckskin garments, 


popular with the colonists. 


leather hose, easily constructed moccasins were 
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Good Juvenile Shoes since 1882 


Our policy today, as for the past 60 years, is to put the highest quality 
of workmanship and materials into our shoes, to give the fastest possible 
service on orders, and to give our customers the fairest treatment within 
our power. 

Our success in adhering to that pledge we feel is responsible for our 
present two factories in Reading, Pa. and Richland, Pa. with their daily 
capacity of 6,000 pairs of shoes. 

We are doing our utmost to take care of the requirements of our present 
customers and we look forward to the day when productive capacity will 
permit us to extend the same conscientious service to others. 


CURTIS -STEPHENS-EMBRY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Armed Services of the United States demand uniformity and de- 
pendability as the first requisites of leather which is used for so many 


vital purposes in the war. 

That is why so much Surpass fine Kid Leather has been demanded by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and also the reason why the production 
allocated to civilian footwear has been restricted. 


Shoe manufacturers and merchants can, however, rest assured that the 
uniformity and dependability of Surpass production available to them 
will continue to be maintained; and they can remain confident in the 
knowledge that Surpass fine Kid Leathers still render quality service. 


PEACETIME PRODUCERS of Surpass Glazed Kid in 
Black and Colors, Capre, Suedes, Linings and Kangaroo. 
... A Complete Dependable Service For Post-War Shoes. 


Wi Ofte Unipotmilg 
| | Y Wy 
URPASS LEATHER €OM 
OTH & WESTMORELAND STREETS PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Co-operative Spirit Abounds 
Mid-Atlantic-Area 


Shoe Men's Associations, Flourishing in this Region, Promote 
Good Fellowship as Well as a United Effort Toward the 
Achievement of a Common Goal. 


WHENEVER a group of shoe men 
get together, they discover that they 
have a number of problems in com- 
mon. The usual result is that they 
swap solutions, building lasting 
friendships in the process. Thus is 
laid the groundwork for trade as- 
sociations—symbols of good fel- 
lowship, cooperation and purpose- 
ful working toward a common goal. 

Wherever there is a strong asso- 
ciation, there is a strong cooperative 


spirit and the desire to get things 
done. In the region of Pennsyl- 
vania and the nearby Middle At- 
lantic and Southern states, there are 
_ not one association, but several, 
each attesting to the recognition by 
its members of responsibility in the 
group effort, of benefits to be gained 
by working as an integrated unit. 
One of the largest and best known 
of the associations in this area is 
the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, an outgrowth of the 
Pennsylvania Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation which had been in existence 
since 1914. The MASRA was born 
in Washington in January, 1927, to 
include Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. Aims of 
the group were: “to foster the retail 


shoe business and the interests of 
those persons, firms and corpora- 
tions engaged in the sale at retail of 
footwear” in the above states: “to 
reform abuses relative thereto; to 
secure freedom from unlawful and 
unjust exactions; to promote more 
enlarged and friendly relations be- 
tween its members; to encourage 
and aid the formation of local or- 
ganizations; and to cooperate with 
all who desire the welfare of the 
shoe trade.” 
The association was formed when 
need became obvious that shoe 
men in the states bordering on 
Pennsylvania were not numerically 
strong enough to maintain their own 
individual state associations. The 
suggestion of a regional association 
stemmed from a convention of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, but directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania association had visualized this 
method of dividing the country into 


regional organizations for some 
time. 
Among those shoe men who have 


served as officers or on the board of. 


directors of the association since its 
organization are: Louis Bendheim, 
Wilmington, Del.; Cal J. Mensch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. N. Foster, Jr., 


Uniontown, Pa.; Roy Waiter, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Gordon Evans, 
Scranton, Pa.; Edward Reineberg, 
York, Pa.; Albert J. Schmidt, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Ben W. Shaub, Lan- 


caster, Pa. A. A. Lazarus was the 
first president. 

Officers of the association at pres- 
ent are: Mose Leibowitz, York, Pa., 
president; H. H. Geiger, Richmond, 
Va., first vice-president; Franklin 
E. Zusi, Irvington, N. J., second 
vice-president; Maurice P. King, 
Newark, N. J., third vice-president; 
Louis Bendheim, Wilmington, Del., 
treasurer. Board of directors in- 
cludes: A. N. Foster, Jr., Union- 
town, Pa.; Roy Walter, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Robert Hemhauser, Ir- 
vington, N. J.; Maurice Bernstein, 
Baltimore, Md.; Murray S. Rolfe, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Geiger, 
Richmond, Va.; John D. Dunn, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Maurice P. King, 
Newark, N. J.; Harold E. Green, 
Wilmington, Del.; Franklin E. Zusi, 
Irvington, N. J.; Carl C. Raring, 
Pottsville, Pa.; Gordon Evans, 
Scranton, Pa.; Harry Hahn, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edward Reineberg, 
York, Pa.; I. C. Smashey, Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Albert J. Schmidt, Pitts- 
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A World of Fine Shoemaking 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59] 


owned by Captain Lux and established around 1743. 
Other tan yards were established between then and 
1771 when John Coruthwait erected one on Wilkes 
Street. 

A number of tanneries existed in Baltimore in 1810, 
some on a large scale. One-third of the hides used 
were imported from South America. Since the price 
of these hides in England as well as the price of the 
bark to tan them was considerably higher than it was 
in this country, the. American tanners found a ready 
market for their exports. About 50,000 pounds of 
leather were exported annually. In those days there 
were 22 tanneries in Baltimore; calfskin, morocco from 
sheep and imported goatskins, and deerskins were 
dressed and manufactured here. Sole, belting and har- 
ness leather are among the products of Maryland tan- 
neries at present. In 1929 Maryland ranked thirteenth 
among the states in tanning, producing 1.2 per cent 
of the value of the total output of the country. 

Baltimore has a number of wholesale shoe establish- 
ments handling women’s, men’s, boys’, children’s shoes, 
rubbers, work shoes and slippers, of which P. H. Volk 
& Co., established in 1880, is one of the oldest. The 
jobbing business in Baltimore is in the inexpensive, 
medium and better grades of shoes, most of which carry 
the name of the jobber. A number of wholesale find- 
ings houses are located in Maryland, as well as manu- 
facturers of materials used in the making of shoes, such 
as polishes. 


Delaware 


DELAWARE is noted as the home of a number of 
leading tanners, centered in New Castle County in the 
city of Wilmington. The city was laid out around 1730 
and became a manufacturing center because of the 
abundance of water power from Brandywine Creek and 
its proximity to deep water for navigation purposes. 
Leather manufacture is a very old industry in the city 
practised, first, by the Swedes who settled there and 
who made their own shoes from the leather they had 
tanned themselves. It was founded on the use of its 
own materials, but gradually extended its operations to 
include hides which had been imported. Kent and 
Sussex Counties in the early 19th century attracted 
tanneries because of the availability of bark at reason- 
able prices. 

In 1832 there were 30 tanneries in the state of Dela- 
ware with an annual value of production of $150,000. 
Twenty mills were located there to grind the bark of 
black oak or quercitron used in the tanning process. 


Delaware, like Maryland and Pennsylvania, took 


steps to foster its home tanning industry by imposing 
duties on leather. When, later, leather became a sub- 
stantial article of commerce, these duties were remitted. 


In 1929 leather manufacture was counted one of the 
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CONFIDENCE, of the customer, in 
the juvenile shoes you sell, is more impor- 
tant than ever before . .. YOURS to enjoy 
permanently when you sell Edwards Ju- 
venile Shoes. 


CONFIDENCE and the name Edwards 
have been synonymous since 1906. This 
trade mark has meant the ultimate in 
Quality, Workmanship, Value and Service. 


J. EDWARDS & COMPANY 


312-14 NORTH TWELFTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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35 years of successful cooperation with leading 


union has proved the value of the Walkin policy— 
of the BEST ONLY in CORRECTIVE JUVENILE 
shoes. To these many satisfied dealers, Walkin 
pledges a continuation of this policy and the best 
possible service under wartime restriction. 


shoe stores and departments in every state in the 


Walkin Shoe Company 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa 
New York Office and Show Room, Marbridge Blidg., Rooms 418-420, 47 West 34th Street 


leading industries in Wilmington, producing glazed 
kid, morocco and goatskin upper leather. An inter- 
esting fact is that the manufacture of m o centered 
around Wilmington, as well as Philadelphia and New- 
ark in the immediate vicinity of factories making chil- 
dren’s shoes. 

In 1943 eleven tanneries produced glazed kidskin, 
goatskin, suede kidskin, kidskin for linings, mat kid, 
crushed kid, reptiles, belting leather, patent finishing 
and kangaroo. The city now ranks third among other 
localities as a tanning center. Amalgamated Leather 
Cos., Inc., founded in 1872, is one of the oldest exist- 
ing tanneries in the city. 

Wilmington is also the home of great chemical plants, 
producing, among other things, a number of materials 
used by shoe manufacturers in the making of shoes. 
Included among these are plastics, cements and adhe- 
sives, heel coverings, etc. 


Virginia and West Virginia 


§ HOE manufacturing in these states got off to a rela- 
tively late start, but it has progressed to such a point 
that shoes made there are known all over the country. 
In 1882 an editorial in Boot anp SHoe Recorper told 
of the lack of shoe manufacturers in Virginia and 
_ pointed out the benefits that would accrue to a manu- 
, facturer opening a plant in that state. It was six years 
later, in 1888, that John W. Craddock, A. P. Craddock 


and T. M. Terry formed a shoe wholesaling business, _ 


Craddock, Terry & Co., in Lynchburg. 

In 1902 the Southland Factory in Lynchburg was 
opened, the first shoe factory South of the Mason-Dixon 
line, it is believed. The superintendent and most of the 
foremen were experienced shoe men imported from 
New England who trained local employees. 


There are now twelve shoe factories in Virginia and » 


West Virginia located in six towns and producing shoes 
for infants and children, men and boys and women, as 
well as work shoes. Potential output of this territory is 
26,500 pairs daily or 7,950,000 pairs yearly, repre- 
senting 1.7 per cent of the total shoe production for the 
country. 

A number of wholesale shoe establishments operate 
in this territory, handling men’s, women’s, children’s 
shoes, work shoes, slippers and rubbers. There are 
eighteen tanneries in these two states. Among the 
leathers tanned are sole leather, lace leather, belting 
leather, upper leather of calf and sheepskin. 


New Jersey 
SOUTHERN New Jersey, like Delaware and parts of 
Pennsylvania, was settled by the Dutch, who were fol- 
lowed by the Swedes and later by the English. The 
early settlers in this section, as did their contemporaries 
in the nearby states, engaged in tanning their own 

leather and making their own shoes. 
TO PACE 109, PLEASE] 
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WELLCO 
SLIPPERS 
keep feet 


warm and 
CORY 


“Favorite” 
* Warm, Comfortable and -Stylish 
Best Seller of the Season 


“The Barracks Boot” — 
Ideal for Camp and House Wear 


WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION 


WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 
WELLCO SALES COMPANY, INC. 


47 WEST 34rH STREET 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
WALTER MARX — GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 


TRADE MARK 
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and James Murrow. First president 
of the group was William Good 
year of G. R. Kinney Co. 

The association today boasts of 
approximately 400 members, includ. 
ing the shoe and leather trades and 
allied industries — manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing. The or 
ganization, in normal times, has one 
banquet and two golf outings each 
year. The recent banquet in Read. 
ing in April, however, was the first 
since 1942 because of wartime con- 
ditions. 

Officers of the association are as 
follows: Galen B. Horner, Lancaster 
Shoe Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., presi- 
dent; Grant D. Gerberich, Ger 
berich-Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, 
Pa., first vice-president; William E. 
Kreider, W. L. Kreider & Sons’ 
Mfg. Co., Palmyra, Pa., second vice- 


. president; O. W. Dellinger, Hagerse 


town, Shoe and Legging Co, 
Hagerstown, Md., secretary and 
treasurer. 

Directors include: W. L.. Alten- 
derfer, Norman Badorf, L. E. Beau- 
din, W. G. Blain, A. A. Burnett, 


fy 


ARE QUALITY AFFAIRS... 


Yes, slippers by Swan are quality affairs, pre-war, during the war, 
and post-war. Yes, in spite of material shortages, labor difficulties 
and ceiling prices, Swan makes slippefs that render a good 
account of themselves to the most particular customer. That is the 
kind of slippers Swans always were, now are, and always will be. 


T. F. Carfagno, O. W. Dellinger, 
Grant D. Gerberich, S. Milo Herr, 
L. V. Hershey, Galen B. Horner, 
L. W. Keith, T. E. Kirkbride, W. E. 
Kreider, H. E. Snayberger, E. L. 
Stephens, R. L. Stiles and E. H. 
Wolf. 
The Philadelphia Shoe Merchants’ 


SWAN SLIPPERS 


SWAN SHOE CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Manvfacturers of 


PLAY-GAYS CASUALS 


Co-operative Spirit Abounds 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66] 


burgh, Pa.; Ben W. Shaub, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Arthur L. Herrick, Suffolk, 
Va.; Louis N. Yockelson, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; G. T. Sauter, Wilming- 
ton, Del., Solomon Dantzic, Balti- 
more, Md.; Louis Bendheim, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Robert C. Gerheim, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Harvey L. Farr, 
Allentown, Pa.; John A. Storch, 
Newark, N. J.; H. G. Smith, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Joseph De Young, 
Washington, D. C.; Mose Leibowitz, 


76 


York, Pa.; Arthur T. McCanner, 
Frederick, Md.; Frank Montagna, 
Norfolk, Va.; William Morgan, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Shoe manufacturers 
and shoe wholesalers have from the 
first cooperated generously with the 
Middle Atlantic association in stag- 
ing its annual shoe shows and in 
many other constructive activities. 
Central Pennsylvana Shoe and 
Leather Association is another well- 
known group in this territory, al- 
though its function is purely social. 
It was organized in the early 1930's 
by two leather men, Joseph Bradley 


Guild was incorporated in 1937, 
after a group of Chestnut Street re- 
tailers met and organized for the 
purpose of promoting better rela- 
tionships among retailers of high 
grade shoes in their area. At the 
time of their organizing there was 
a need for regulating promotional 
sales among the members so that 
the dates on which they were held 
would not overlap. The Guild 
achieved the solition of the prob- 
lem to the satisfaction and benefit 
of its members in addition to im- 
proving the ethics of advertising for 
shoe sales. In recent years when 
wartime conditions influenced busi- 
ness regulations in all retailing 
markets, members of the Guild, both 
collectively and individually, have 
devoted much of their efforts to co- 

[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE] 
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SALES AGENCIES: 


MocPherson Leather Company, inc. 
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ST. LOUIS 
C. A. Seiling & Company 
1709 Washington Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 


C. €. Becker & Co. 
647 W. Virginio St. 


CINCINNATI 
W. D. Cost & Compony 
307 E. 4th St. 


Main Office: 815 Mission St. 


America resumes her 
peacetime pursuits DUNHOOD will 
continue to supply the su- 
perb Kid Leathers America prefers. 


Until then, as in the past, all 
DUNHOOD KID LEATHERS—won- 
derfully supple, suavely 
beautiful, definitely wearable — will 
merit their increasing popu- 
larity with stylists, manufacturers 
and a kid-conscious public. 


DUNGAN, HOOD & CO,, INC. 


240 W. SUSQUEHANNA AVE., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
83 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHoES 


Responsibility 


Over 15 years of experience here at Ephrata has taught us that business 
seldom presents problems for which a solution cannot be found. Perhaps 
that is why we accept so readily responsibilities imposed by wartime economy. 
We realize that Ephrata dealers are confronted with the same problems of 
delivery and the same insistence of quality and service which they pass on 
to us. We welcome the opportunity to share this responsibility to the con- 
sumer with them. Together we face the future with a common asset, a 
mutual reputation for delivery of the best. 


Ephrata Shoe Company - + + Ephrata, Pennsylvania 


You want to sell more than a pair of | 
shoes . . . you want to sell customers 
who will keep buying shoes from you— 
mothers who will return again and 
in! Play -Poise Shoes with Magic 
¢ Fit are built to help you sell 
healthy happy feet. { 


The Virginia Shoe Company, Tne. 


FUTURE FRANCHISES ONLY 
AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN CITIES 


Co-operative Spirit Abounds 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76] 
operating with local government 
agencies in advising and carrying 

out the programs of the agencies. 
T. Dun Belfield, of Steigerwalt’s, 

was the first president of the Guild 

and one of the major influences in 


helping to organize the group. Each 
year in the Guild’s history, Mr. Bel- 
field has been re-elected to office to 
remain their first and only presi- 
dent. Other officers for the current 
year are comprised of: A. H. Geu- 
ting, vice-president; F. R. Lockhart, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Guild has a membership of 
twelve Chestnut Street merchants 
and meets at irregular intervals dur- 
ing present business conditions. 
Their 44th meeting took place on 
April 25 of this year. 

One of the largest groups of men 
related to the shoe industry in 
Philadelphia is the Philadelphia 
Shoe Travelers’ Association. It was 
first organized on July 27, 1916, in 
a meeting held in the office of Wil- 
liam F. Schoell in the old Robert 
Morris Trust Co. Building, 929 
Chestnut Street. Arthur I. Bene- 
dict, then president of the Boot and 
Shoe Travelers Association of New 
York, made a special trip to attend 
the meeting to help the group or- 
ganize. P. S. Lippincott, Jr., Ar- 
thur C. Earle and William Schoell 
were among the men who were re- 
sponsible for the success of the as- 
sociation when it originated and in 
the early years of its existence. 

The object of the association was 
to ereate and foster the interest of 
its members, social and fraternal; 
to ascertain, protect and defend 
their rights in the pursuit of their 
occupation; to bring about closer 


relationship of all traveling shoe 
salesmen and cooperation with kin- 
dred associations in promoting the 
welfare of all commercial travelers; 
to elevate and improve the moral 
and commercial standard of travel- 
ing shoe salesmen and to discredit 
the unjust and dishonorable sales- 
man. In later years they appointed 
committees that proved to be a great 
benefit to the members in employ- 
ment, welfare, legislative, group 
shows and transportation. 

In the current year their member- 
ship is comprised of about sixty 
men. E. M. Scattergood is presi- 
dent; Herman C. Johnson, vice- 
president; I. Frank Oberfield, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Formerly meetings were held reg- 
ularly on the first Saturday of each 
month, but under wartime condi- 
tions they are now held at irregular 
intervals. 

The Shoe Club of Philadelphia, 
is comprised of shoe jobbers, most 
of whom are located in the “shoe 
area,” 3rd to 6th Streets between 
Market and Arch Streets. They were 
organized in 1936 when a group of 
12 jobbers inspired by the leader- 
ship of Mr. Delamater, Sylvania 
Shoe Co., to form an association to 
promote better relationship and 
good will among the Philadelphia 
jobbers. Mr. Delamater died two 
years ago but the association in 
which he played a major part in 
forming has continued to grow un- 
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H. JACOB & SONS CO. 
JACKSON SHOE MFG. CO. 
Hanover 


Pennsylvania 


| | Over a generation of success- 
| | ful operation in the manufac- 
| ture of fine Stitchdowns for 
| children, boys, men and 
women — featuring these 


| four nationally recognized 


We're proud of our 
part in Pennsylvania's 
Great Tradition... 


Current merchandising conditions 
put a new high value on Quality 
merchandise . . . But, W. L. 
Kreider’s Pennsylvania made juve- 
nile footwear has always enjoyed 
the high esteem of America’s lead- 
ing retailers for more than 50 years. 
Although sales are restricted to es- 
tablished dealers today, W. L. 
Kreider’s post-war plans call for the 
addition of a selected group of out- 
lets. Perhaps your store may 


nel trade mark lines— 

kin. The W. L. bas 

the REIDER’S SONS 
Gilt Edge Stonewall Jackson | | sakers of MFG. CO., Inc. 
vel- ff Sturd HIGH GRADE JUVENILE FOOTWEAR 

CHILDRENS, MISSES AND GROWING GIRLS SIZES 

PALMYRA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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among some of the benefits to mem- 


yup til its membership now is 33. For 
a number of years James E. Kelley, 
er- Kelley Shoe Co., has been president; 
xty other officers for the current year 
=si- are: Jerome Lutsky, Vanity Shoe 
ce- Co., vice-president; William Glass, 
re- Alexander Rubber Co., treasurer; 
and Samuel Payes, Payes Shoe Co., 
eg- secretary. 
ch Under wartime conditions the 
di- Shoe Club has been a great benefit 
lar § to both its members and local war 


agencies. They have cooperated 
with the agencies by supplying in- 
formation on the shoe trade and 
industry that helped them to formu- 
late their program and regulations. 
They have cooperated with the heat 
conservation program by all club 
members’ agreeing to close on Sat- 
urdays throughout the year. Im- 
proved ethics in fair competition, 
uniform working hours, better la- 
bor relations and freight rates are 


bers resulting from the club’s ac- 
tivities. 

The Leather & Shoe Finders’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia was orig- 
inally founded in 1908, but was dis- 
solved a few years later. In 1918 
it again organized and has grown 
to a successful association having a 
membership of thirty finders and 
thirty associates. It has been suc- 

[TURN TO PAGE 98, PLEASE] 


“EDWARDS -WAY” 
JUVENILE WELT SHOES 


TO RETAIL FROM 


CAVALIER 
BOOT CREME 


THE ORIGINAL STAIN POLISH 
(IN JARS) 


CLEANS 
DYES 
PRESERVES 
DISTRIBUTED OILS 
EXCLUSIVELY BRILLIANT SHINE 
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TRADITION 


Webster defines tradition as the “transmission of doc- 
trines and practices through successive generations.” 
No better expression of the basic policy of the Sbicca 
business could be written. Frank Sbicca has trained 
both of his sons in the “doctrines and practices’ for 
which the name Sbicca stands. Both Arthur Sbicca* 
and Peter Sbicca* have already made important con- 
tributions to the art of shoemaking. Both are trained 


to carry on to even greater heights the business that 
bears their famous name. 


These three exclusive Sbicca developments 
prevent bulge and retain the flattering lines 
of Frank Sbicca Originals: the patented “top- 
fess” last, the elasticized binding and the 
clinging velvet heel lining. Frank Sbicca 
Originals are retailed through exclusive 
agencies. Write for details. 


*Now Serving with the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


SBICCA, 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
Makers of Original Sbicca Method Quality Footwear 
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RECORDER REPORTS TO THE INDUSTRY 


RESORT FOOTWEAR IN 
DEMAND IN BOSTON 


WHITES and play shoe types suii- 
dle for wear at New England’s 
aches and mountain resorts con- 
jinue to be bought in volume by vaca- 
ieners who are deserting the urban 
districts in larger numbers than for 
gany years past. Resort business in 
Boston stores is booming as it has not 
ince the days prior to the Summer 
of 1929. 

The third floor shoe department of 
Jordan Marsh has been experiencing 
? strong demand for sport shoes of 
the heavier types— mostly oxfords 
with either plain or moccasin toes, 
presumably for wear on hiking trips 
through the mountains of Northern 
New England. The two-tone spectator 
pumps also are selling well. 

Across the street, William Filene’s 
Sons Co. held an early Summer sale 
in its high-grade fifth floor depart- 
ment during the week beginning June 
2%. A wide variety of pumps and ox- 
fords in permissible colors were of-- 
fered at prices ranging from $4.95 to 
$7.95. Included in the offering was a 
sizable percentage of the two-tone 
leather footwear imported earlier this 
year from Argentina. These were 
mostly pumps of the spectator variety 
in white and contrasting colors. A few 
were of miulticolor leathers. This store 
reports also an almost insistent de- 
mand for beach shoes and is selling 
a line of wooden soled clogs with mul- 
ticolot fabric straps at $1.99. Filene’s 
lower-priced lines, sold on the first 
floor, iricluded more of the Argéntine 
shoes prominently displayed in the 


thesé are soft-leather moccasin types 
with monk straps in blue, gold, red 
and natural—all with soles of highly 
contrasting colors. 

White, sueded-leather oxfords, one- 
straps and pumps are in most demand 
in Thayer McNeil’s Budget Shop on 
the third floor of the main store on 
Temple Place. Spectators in brown 
and white and in brown and sand are 
also selling well at this high-grade 
store. Budget shop prices range from 
$7.95 to $8.95. 

At the specialty store of Chandler & 
Company, Tremont Street, shoes for 
wear with pastel frocks recently were 
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street floor windows. At least some of 


emphasized in an interdepartmental 
promotion. Pale yellow dresses, really 
lime-colored, are being shown with 
pumps of black patent and of black 
suede. All white pumps of varying 
patterns are urged for wear with pas- 
tel blue. 

The Tremont Street Arlace store 
continues, as it has for several weeks, 
to. emphasize non-rationed footwear, 
usually devoting the front half of one 
entire window to this promotion. In- 
cluded, in addition to all-over white 
fabric shoes, spectators and multi- 
colored fabrics, is a line of imported 
clogs, the wood soles of which have 
been enameled with multicolor effects. 
These sell at $3.98. 

Among the more conservatively 
styled footwear lines, that at the Ster- 
ling store on Temple Place is worth 
mentioning. In demand are patent 
leather one-straps with slashed vamps, 
a wide variety of whites ranging from 
full oxfords to skeletonized sandal 
types and brown leather pumps, both 
reptile and smooth. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Bus- 


Tex., under the caption, “Feet First 
«++ or Bless My Sole!" 


ton, reporting on May shoe sales in 
Massachusetts department stores, 
finds that during that month there 
was an increase of 21 per cent in the 
dollar value of women’s and children’s 
shoes and that stocks on hand in- 
creased 16.6 per cent. The comparison 
ic with May of 1943. Sales of men’s 
and boys’ shoes increased only 2 per 
cent and stocks decreased 7.4 per 
cent. Basement shoes of all types 
showed an increase in sales of 19.5 
per cent but a significant decrease ‘n 
stocks on hand of 16.6 per cent. 
* * 


STOCK SHORTAGES AFFECT 
HOUSTON SALES 


THREE little words—if, as and when 
—have taken on a mighty significance 
with Houston shoe men lately. /f 
stocks could be secured from the fac- 
tories, they would experience no diffi- 
culty in disposing of them quickly. As 
stocks are received they are placed on 
display and sell out rapidly. When a 
shipment is opened, a promotion is 
planned rather than, as formerly, pro- 
motions planned on stocks ordered. 

This and the lack of sizes consti- 
tute a big headache at present. Yet 
business as a whole is good, and 
whites are still leading. Blacks have 
fallen off somewhat, but only because 
stocks are slow in arriving. Two-tone 
spectators, linen or gabardine, are 
equally as popular as are the all- 
whites. These perennials are a boon 
in Summer in that they require very 
little promotion, other than window 
display, to attract attention. 

The Fashion of Houston employs a 
descriptive phrase in featuring white 
buck. “Soft white to add sparkle to 
your Summer wardrobe . . . as cool as 
the cap of a wave.” Teamed with the 
sling pumps is an envelope bag of 
white crushed kidskin. 

Two recent ads from The Vogue 
have proved. their worth. One was 
dominated by a sketch of a young 
woman, seated, with upraised arms, 
her back turned, cuts of white shoes 
heel-and-toeing down her backless 
dress in a lazy S curve to the opposite 
corner. The caption: “Splash of white 
to flatter your Summer tan . . . the 
thermometer may soar and you'll be 
as crisp as a cucumber.” The keynote 
of the other ad was struck by the 


ve 
TWO-TONE SHOES .. . 
ais 
* 
Shes Contre of, South -- 
One of a series of amusing ads pre- : 
sented by Krupp & Tuffy, Houston, if 
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sketch of a feminine silhouette m 
white holding onto a rope encircling 
the toe of a white, high-heeled sandal, 
the girl riding upright, surfboard 
style. “This Summer we're riding 
Bare Backs. . . . Those delightfully 
cool shoes so perfect for Texas Sum- 
mers ... in stark white suede.” 

Brown patched lizard is shown by 
Foley Brothers. Levy matches with 
reptiles “dedicated to the pedestrian 
Summer ahead” wedged-shaped en- 
velope bags of patched lizard. 

A Smart Shop offering is a Summer- 
weight black doeskin with a flounce of 
black felt and patent strips on the toe. 
The bag recommended with this is a 
curved black faille, a soft loop with 
mock tortoise shell rings and knob as 
the only decoration. 

Youthful Shoes, located in the 
River Oaks Shopping Center, near an 
exclusive residential addition, finds 


non-rationed gabardine play shoes 
very popular. 

Daisies may not tell, but they make 
a telling window at Burt's, the 421 
Main Street store. A large mirror in 
the center of the back wall completely 
transfixes the eye of the shopper. It is 
encircled by a “frame” of yellow an- 
tique paper spirals. Five large Alaskan 
daisies are arranged in a garland 
across the mirror. In the exact yellow 
center of each is spiked a Summer 
shoe—a spectator pump in one, a 
white sandal in another. Other shoes 
are displayed on yellow fabric terraces 
edged in blonde wood. Burt’s also had 
an interesting plan in effect during the 
Fifth War Loan Drive. Each em- 
ployee selling $150 worth of bonds 
was presented with a Bond Sale Cita- 
tion bar, white with a stripe of red 
and of blue. A gold star was added 
to the bar when $300 worth had been 
sold, and a second gold star for $500. 

@ 


WHITES AND UNRATIONED 
SHOES STRONG. IN ATLANTA 


Tue white shoe season in Atlanta 
continues excellent with stocks in some 
stores low under the pressure of the 
urgent demand. Unrationed play 
shoes, casuals of all styles and in all 
price ranges, were also selling with 


Polka suedes for Summer wear were 
offered in this dramatic ad by Rich's, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


customers asking first for white, then 
for solid colors. Business in general 
was perhaps down a bit from May 
with unseasonally hot weather hitting 
Atlanta, but there was little apprecia- 
ble difference as the volume of busi- 
ness in play shoe lines took up the 
slack. Vacations for store personnel 
were of chief interest inside the shoe 
departments, and a welcome idea was 
a long week-end for the Fourth, when 
al] stores remained closed until Wed- 
nesday. Most of the stores expect an 
early Fall season as Summer stocks 
moved out rapidly, and a few Fall 
styles are beginning to creep in. 

Byck’s report their white shoes 
moving out exceptionally fast with all 
types and styles of white shoes wanted. 
In connection with the demand for 
white, an item in their bag depart- 
ment recently drew a great deal of in- 
terest—an envelope bag of plastic. 
Thompson, Boland and Lee report a 
good return on a Summer promotion 
of a snake tweed sandal. The sandal 
came in three heel heights. Along with 
it, the bag department featured a 
matching bag. Regenstein’s also fea- 
tured an outstanding black and white 
lizard shoe in a sling-back, open toed 
pump. This shoe had narrow white 
trim picking up the white of the rep- 
tile skin. 

Davison’s shoe department is cu:- 
rently undergoing a complete renova- 
tion and will emerge with a new set- 
up. Instead of arranging and display- 
ing shoes according to price or name 
of manufacturer, their department will 
be established in units to show cor- 
rective shoes, dressy shoes, walking 
shoes, casuals including all leisure 
styles and bedroom slippers, children’s 
shoes, etc. A customer coming in and 


asking for a dressy shoe will find all 


dressy shoes in one section of the de- 
partment. Along with the new regime, 
Davison’s will train its force of sales- 
people specifically for each unit of the 
department and will include a special 
accessory bar for polishes, shoe clean- 
ers, gloves and bags. 

Rich’s continues to feature both un- 
rationed and rationed shoes in their 
Sunshine Shop. A non-rationed sling- 
back pump with plastic sole remains @ 
good seller, in red, green, navy, white 
and brown. The inexpensive Mexican 
sun shoes are also in fairly good de- 
mand. Rationed play shoes include an 
open back tie in a range of colors and 
an ankle strap style with open back 
and open toe in a low wedge. Dressier 
rationed shoes include black patents 
in anklets, and high and low wedges 
as best sellers. Other dark shoes in 
brown suede with porthole perfora- 
tions and a high wedge are also pop- 
ular. An antelope suede, advertised 
not for wear, but fine dress use, was 
styled in a sling-back pump with 
pleated bow of faille. 

Allen’s reports non-rationed woodea- 
soled play shoes in continued demand. 
Fabric uppers are gay, in solids, plaids 
and polka dots with wide color ranges. 
Also in the rationed line, Summer 
suedes with open backs, in black were 
popular. 


Chandler’s and Butler’s both report 
white non-rationed play shoes of all 
types still moving fast. The general 
feeling here is that when the customer 
finds the non-rationed shoe satisfac- 
tory, she comes back for a second pair. 
Solid colors come after white in popu- 
larity, and older customers, particu- 
larly, like these. 

* 
HOT WEATHER SPURS 

CHICAGO WHITE SALES 


THE month of June 1944 was one 
month in the shoe business in Chicago 
where “comparisons were odious,” for 
no shoe retailer could make a fair or 
sensible balance between this year and 
last when Coupon No. 17 expired 
with all the drama and fanfare of @ 
crowned potentate. However, shoe 
men in this area were not complain- 
ing for business everywhere was very 
satisfactory. Where comparisons were 
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FROM EVERY STREET IN THE U.S.A.... 


When the thick, juicy steaks of prewar days 
are again a reality instead of a memory .. . 
When the Victory gardens in America’s back- 
yards are again planted with flowers instead 
of vegetables . . . 

When the materials for war can again be used 
for making all the good things that speak of 
normal living . . . 

The battle for peace will have been won! 


But a new battle—the battle for postwar 
business—will just be beginning! 

Have you started to plan your attack for 
coming out on top of postwar competition? 


LOOK AHEAD...TO WIN THE GAME! 


Now is not too soon to decide 
what brand names will carry 
your business forward most 
profitably—what brand names 
will help you to meet postwar 
’ competition to best advantage! 
The Trimfoot Company is already busy 
building future customers for you through 
advertising its famous Baby Deer and 
Trimfoot Pre-School Shoes in many lead- 
ing publications. 

TRIMFOOT COMPANY, TRIMFOOT TERRACE 

FARMINGTON, MISSOURI 
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RECORDER REPORTS TO THE INDUSTRY 


Rationed Shoe Inventory Ordered for July 31 


ALL shoe establishments, retailers, distributors, jobbers and manufacturers are to take inventory of their rationed 
shoes and ration currency as of the close of business Monday, July 31, OPA announced on July 7. Complete de- 
tails of the inventory requirements will be made public within the next two weeks, OPA said, and forms on which 
to list the information will be mailed to dealers. The forms are not yet ready but will be furnished to all dealers 
in time for the required inventory. 

Announcement of the inventory date is being made at this time in answer to inquiries from the shoe trade 
and in order to give all dealers additional time to prepare for taking the count of shoes and ration currency. This 
will be the third inventory called for since the shoe ration program went into effect. The first was taken as of April 
10, 1943, and the second as of Sept. 30, 1943. Original plans called for inventory counts to be taken at six months’ 
intervals, but in line with policy of simplifying regulations whenever possible, the date of the current count has 
been moved forward to July 31, and thus will coincide with usual business practice, since many establishments cus- 
tomarily take inventory at the end of July. 

As with previous shoe inventories, one copy of the July count will be filed with the OPA inventory unit in 
New York. The statistical data resulting from this overall report from the shoe trade will be an important factor 
in determining OPA policy as to the length of future shoe ration periods and will also furnish information needed 
for decisions on any further relief of frozen stocks from ration control. 


Clarifies Sole Leather mA LE 


AccorDING to Frank H. Miller, chief of the Leather 
Products Branch in the Apparel, Textiles and Leather 
Products Division of Office of Civilian Requirements, it is 
the belief of informed persons in Washington that most of 
the dissatisfaction amongst the shoe manufacturers over 
the division of sole leather between the new shoe and repair 
trades is based on misinterpretation of information and 
the lack of information. 

Most times comparisons are made of 1942 deliveries to 
the repair trade with OCR’s provisions for 1944. It is not 
generally known outside of Government that the deliveries 
of sole leather bends for repair in 1942 were very substan- 
tially reduced because of military and Lend-Lease urgent 
(time-wise) requirements, which at the outset of those 
needs were taken, for speed’s sake, from repair bends. 
That action left the repair trade subnormal in 1942 in 
deliveries to it and substantially in position where it lived 
off its inventory. 

Especial note should be taken that the repair trade re- 
ceived 3,960,000 bends in 1941, but 2,795,000 bends in 1942 
and 3,725,000 bends in 1943. The average of 1941 and 
1942 deliveries approximates consumption of those years, 
viz., 3,378,000 bends. 

The deliveries to the repair trade in 1940 were 3,312,000 
bends. The average deliveries of 1940, 1941 and 1942 was 
3,356,000 bends. The average of 1936-1939 inclusive was 
3,230,000 bends. The average deliveries of the seven years 
prior to shoe rationing was 3,284,000 bends. 
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It is fair to assume, Mr. Miller explained, that those 
average deliveries of seven years give a true picture of sole 
leather consumption to repaired shoes. Any cycle of years 
out of the seven years prior to shoe rationing shows about 
3,300,000 bends consumed by the shoe trade, whereas 
4,200,000 bends are needed in 1944. P 

Any comparison with 1944 provision should be made 
with a cycle of prior years and not with 1942 standing 


alone. Such proper comparison demonstrates that OCR’s m 
scheduled increase in repair sole leather for 1944 is 26 tie 
per cent. ar 

Rubber taps (half soles) are also used by the repair 1s 


trade. The Office of Rubber Director states that available 


statistics indicate about 24,000,000 pairs were used to re- o 
pair shoes in pre-ration years, that 40,000,000 annually are Se 
now programmed for such use with a present annual rate . 
of production at about 28,000,000 pairs. In consequence ; 
of this rubber sole shortage, the total shoe repair jobs. - 
inclusive of leather, cannot exceed an increase in 1944 over pe 
pre-ration years of more than 26 per cent. ie 
To keep repair needs filled, new shoe manufacturers have oe 
been “deprived” (on historical basis of comparison) of - 
about 5 per cent (see appended table) of tanners’ total sole hi 

leather bend production. This action was taken because 
of the opinion of OCR that conservation of shoe materials— al 
upper leather, bottom stock and findings—is best served ne 
by inducing the greatest length of life of new shoes through th 
repairing every pair of repairable shoes. . al 
A substantial part of the best quality sole leather re- ; 
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ceived by new shoe manufacturers must be used by them 
for the requirements of our Armed Forces and in conse- 
quence, less civilian shoes with leather soles are now made 
than formerly. About one-third of all rationed type shoes 
for our civilians must be made with rubber soling materials 
in order to keep our citizens well shod. Shoe manufac- 
turers have shown excellent cooperation in this and admir- 
able versatility in adopting the shoe styling and workman- 
ship of it. 

OCR is conscious that in these days of shortages 
no one person or firm in the new shoe or repair trades 
should obtain supplies in quantities greater than needs, or 
greater than ability to use the supplies effectively to serve 
the public with a maximum shoe mileage. 

Recurrent checks by OCR in the field show that while 
repairers are short of men, they, like shoe manufacturers. 
are doing the job called for by the war emergency, by 
overtime and increased efficiency. They have been able to 
effectively use up all leather and rubber soles received. 
It isa function and intention of OCR to maintain this con- 
dition. 

PRODUCTION SOLE LEATHER BENDS 


(000 omitted) 
0 % of 
Deliveries Deliveries Total Total 
Total for New for forNew for 
Year Deliveries Shoes Repair Shoes Repair 
1936 16,868 13,764 3,104 81.6 18.4 
1937 15,846 12,402 3,444 78.3 21.7 
1938 14, 11,833 3,096 79.3 20.7 
1939 16,222 12,946 3,276 79.8 20.2 
Aver. '36-'39 15,966 12,736 3,230 79.8 20.2 
1940 14,533 11,221 3,312 77.2 22.6 
1941 20.010 16,050 3.960 80.2 19.8 
1942 18,948 17,153 2,795! 86.0 14.0 
Aver. 40-42 18,164 14,808 3,356 81.5 18.5 
Aver. "36-42 16,908 13,624 3,284 80.6 19.4 
1943 17,218 13,493 3,725 78.4 21.6 
1944 Estim’t’d 17,100 12,900 4,200 75.4 24.6 
were substantially repair leather, creating 
normal figure. 
The average deliveries in pre-war days to the repair trade were: 


for 1936 to 1939 incl. 3,230,000 equivalent sole leather bends 
for 1940 to 1942 incl. 3,356,000 equivalent sole leather bends 
for 1936 to 1942 incl. 3,284,000 equivalent sole leather bends 


Permit Non-Leather Soled Two-Tones 


Wee has announced the lifting of restrictions on the 
manufacture of two-toned shoes made with rubber or plas- 
tic soles effective Sept. 1. This action was taken in an 
amendment to Order M-217 and was forecast in the June 
15 issue of Boot & SHoe Recorper. 

The amendment order also permits the use of white 
cattle hide leather in the manufacture of shoes beginning 
Sept. 1. The net result of these actions will be the appear- 
ance of better quality infants’ and children’s shoes, also 
brown and white and black and white saddle shoes, mocca- 
sin types and other sport models, which the public is ac- 
customed to buying with rubber soles. The primary pur- 
pose of these actions was to encourage the use of rubber 
in types of shoes the public will accept and thereby con- 
serve badly-needed leather. It is expected that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the Nation’s shoe output will still 
have to carry rubber bottoms. 

Any color combinations will be available on fabric shoes, 
and present rationing restrictions will apply to all of the 
new types to be manufactured. Since the effective date of 
these changes is Sept. 1 most of these shoes will be avail- 
able for the first time for next Spring’s selling. 

The amended order does not remove rubber as a basis 
for rationing as had been expected, but this action is still 
under consideration in woe and is largely dependent on 
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rubber supplies. The recent increased demands of the 
Army for aviation gasoline precludes any early large-scale 
easing in rubber. 

Restrictions on the use of steel shanks will also be re- 
laxed Sept. 1, permitting a heavier gauge shank in foot- 
wear production. 

Effective with the issuance of the amended order on June 
27, shearling slippers may be manufactured in any color, 
provided no leather is used for either soles or uppers, and 
natural color shearling has been included in the list of 
permitted colors for leather soled slipper production. 

Another action which will provide a broader range of 
stock for the average seller is the portion of the order 
which lifts restrictions on the use of bows. The use of new 
bows is no longer regarded as a change in design. The 
prohibition on the use of leather bows still remains in 
effect. The difficulty in enforcing the provision which 
stipulated that a change in bow meant a change in style 
was one of the factors which prompted WPB to drop it. 

The revised specifications for safety shoes, issued March 
7, by the American Standards Association, also are incor- 
porated in the revised order. 

The amended order also stipulates that no manufacturer 
may carry price lines which overlap. “Price range” is de- 
fined in the order as having usual trade significance, pro- 
vided that the highest list price in the range does not ex- 
ceed the lowest in the range by more than 10 per cent, or 
25 cents a pair, whichever is the greater, but in no instance 
may one price range overlap any other range. 

Up to a net wholesale price of $1.75 a pair misses’ and 
children’s footwear (not including slippers) may be 
deemed one line and youths’ and boys’ footwear (not in- 
cluding slippers) one line. 

The order also provides that effective July 11, no manu- 
facturer may file with WPB corrected or revised production 
reports showing different price ranges from those originally 
filed for the base period. 


To Help Veterans Start in Business 


THE “GI Bill of Rights,” signed by the President on 
June 22, is the most far-reaching document in recorded 
American history ever drawn up to provide benefits for 
returning servicemen. In addition to hospitalization, insur- 
ance, mustering-out-pay, pensions, and other benefits al- 
ready available this bill guarantees veterans Government 
help in buying a home or farm, starting a business, con- 
tinuing their education, unemployment benefits, and an 
expansion of hospital facilities to assure all veterans of 
adequate treatment. 

Under this. broad law the Veterans’ Administrator is 
responsible for carrying out most of its provisions. The 
benefits will be made available to all service men and 
women who have other than dishonorable discharges and 
who have served 90 days since Sept. 15, 1940, or less than 
90 days if they have service-connected disabilities. 

Under the terms of the act if a veteran qualifies for a 
college or school course the Government will pay up to 
$500 a year to cover tuition, laboratory, library, health, 
infirmary and other such fees. The veteran will also receive 
$50 a month living allowance, or $75 a month if he is 
married or has other dependents. Choice of school is left 
to the veteran, but he must keep up with the standards of 
the school he selects or government aid will cease. 

If a veteran is under 25 years of age when he entered 
military service he is entitled to the educational benefits 
even though his education was not interrupted. If over 25 
he must prove that his education was interrupted or inter- 
fered with before he can qualify. However, any veteran 
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Shoe Men Discuss Fate of Unrationed 
Play Shoes 


THE certainty that the war is going to end some time and 
the hope, often translated into a prediction, that it will end 
soon has brought into the open, here in New England, a 
wide diversity of opinion as to what is going to happen to 
the non-rationed shoe when all shoes are free from restric- 
tions on production, price and distribution. While the argu- 
ment has at least some of the appearance of attempting to 
cross a bridge while still several miles from the bridge- 
head, nevertheless it is real and at least some wholesalers 
in the Boston market are basing their immediate business 
plans on their beliefs. 
The conflicting viewpoints may be summed up in the 
words of two leading members of the trade. “Non-rationed 
playshoes,” said one recently, “can be counted on to be 
good at wholesale for a maximum of six more months.” The 
other declared: “Shoes made of materials now used in non- 
rationed shoes of the better types will continue to sell in- 
definitely—and probably will become a permanent part of 
the style picture. There will be lots of plastic and synthetic 
soled shoes used long after rationing has ceased. I am 
planning to handle them on that basis.” 
_ Manufacturers of these shoes are divided into the same 
| two schools of thought, some of them planning to grade up 
the types now being made and make a bid for business, 
others planning to convert almost over-night to the manu- 
facture of all-leather footwear, and a few planning to com- 
bine the two. 
South Shore manufacturers, of course, are concerned 
more about the cancellations of contracts to make service 
shoes which may be in the works at the time the war ends 
and the New England Shoe and Leather Association, acting 
in cooperation with the War Department, has arranged for 
a series of meetings with Procurement officers of the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot at which the methods of processing 
‘ settlements quickly will be discussed at length. At least one 
meeting, a general one for all the trade, is to be held soon 
in Boston. Plans for it were laid at a recent gathering of 
Army officers with a special NESLA sub-committee con- 
sisting of Everett Allen, Robert Erb, John E. Luceuy, Paul 
O. McBride and Maxwell Field, executive secretary of the 
association. 
The association also has considerably enlarged on the 
recently-announced OPA program to educate manufactur- 
ers to keep records used in determining ceiling prices. OPA 
started the campaign some time ago but the association im- 
proved on it and, working closely with the OPA’s New 
England Shoe Manufacturers Cooperative Committee, al- 
ready has achieved a large measure of success, it is under- 


Despite the fact that production is holding up in this 


section somewhat better than had been expected, the index 
of orders booked by shoe and leather manufacturers in the 
state of Massachusetts continues to show a declining trend. 
As compiled by the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
the index at the end of May stood at 79.8 per cent of nor- 
mal—May of 1926. This represented a decrease of 5.5 per 
cent from the April index figure and of 23.5 per cent from 
May of last year. No tremendous significance need be 
attached to this drop, in the opinion of trade statisticians, 
who see in it merely a reflection of the futility of placing 
orders for nonexistent merchandise. 


Manufacturers Close Down for 
Week's Vacation 


THE first week in July saw the closing down of factories 
throughout this area for a week’s vacation. As a conse- 
quence, manufacturers have found themselves under addi- ~ 
tional necessity to speed up the filling of Fall orders. 
Shortage of labor is still a major problem in this area; te 
some manufacturers an increasingly difficult one. “We just « 
do the best we can under the circumstances,” is how most 
of them describe the way they are facing the situation. In 
some factories, improved methods, including a certain 
amount of new equipment, have helped to increase produc- 
tion. Delivery of Fall shoes is behind schedule, but not as 
much as might be expected. 

Manufacturers questioned on their reaction to the latest 
amendment to M-217, at first said that they were too busy 
with current production of Fall shoes to think about the 
release of white cattlehide and two-tone shoes with non- 
leather soles. They added that they would consider these 
possibilities when they began working on their southern 
resort models. As regards two-tone shoes, the fact that 
they would have to be made on soles other than leather 
made them less desirable to those manufacturers who pre- 
fer to use only leather for sole material. Another argu- 
ment against going into the making of these shoes was the 
fact that the factories were so busy making monotone dark 
and white shoes that they had no time for starting some- 
thing new. 

Manufacturers of children’s shoes are looking forward 
to being able to make more white shoes. By the recent 
amendment tanners will be permitted to tan white cattle- 
hide beginning September Ist. Leading manufacturers of 
children’s shoes in this area did not express so much in- 
terest in the release of two-tone shoes since they are not 
primarily sports shoe houses. One of them expressed the 
opinion, however, that manufacturers of sports types would 
undoubtedly be very pleased at the release. Another maker 
of children’s quality shoes reported that his factory was too 
busy making brown shoes be interested even in the 
increased supply of white leather. 
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wW... little girls get old enough to mimic 


grown-ups, they like to copy grown-up styles. 


Take platform-type PLAYFUL Shoes, for in- 


stance. Children go for them in a big way— 


and mothers like their foot-free comfort and 


long wearing qualities. 


Many stores are doing a very successful business 
with PLAYFUL Shoes—the platform-type footwear 
for Misses (sizes 11 to 4). Write us for full details. 


WEBER SHOE COMPANY. SAINT LOUIS 4, mo. 
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WHETHER the ending of the war will come soon or be 
delayed ‘for a while, shoe manufacturers and retailers of 
this area are looking forward to, and preparing for, the 
coming of peace. One of the questions to which they are 
giving thought at this time is: Who will be the executives 
in the business of making shoes in the long years that will 
follow the dawn of peace? 

Certainly this is one field where opportunity will beckon 
for members of our armed forces who will return after vic- 
tory to take their places in the challenging world of foot- 
wear from which they have been absent for a time in 
answer to the call of country. 

Many shoe manufacturing executives of this area, ad- 
vancing in years, did not train young men to take their 
places during years of uncertainty and declining business 
before the war, when orders were limited in number and 
the future of the industry was clouded in doubts. 

But now all is changed, as books of shoe factories are 
filled with unfilled orders, as there is a cal] for young men 
who are qualified to lead in the highly important business 
of making footwear to meet the more exacting require- 
ments of tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, as Rochester area industries were on July 1 
placed on a controlled-referral basis for 30 days, with a 
certainty that actual war industries would be given prefer- 
ence over all others in being allotted new help—all to be 
hired through the United States Employment Service dur- 
ing that time—the problem of skilled labor became more 
acute for shoe factories. 

Nevertheless, there is a new spirit of optimism in the 
industry. For one thing, there are more materials with 
which to make shoes if for no other reason than because 
they have accumulated in some instances when there was 
insufficient help with which to put together in finished foot- 
wear the limited supplies that had been provided for that 
purpose. 

That is true particularly of children’s shoes, the makers 
of which have been shorter of help than other factories. 
Government authorities who last year “permitted” them to 
make 25 per cent more, without giving the materials to do 
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so at that time, are proving a little more generous with sole 
leather. 

Also,. retailers report, that some children’s shoe manu. 
facturers in other cities who had cut off their customers 
because of lack of materials with which to make footwear, 
have now informed them that they have been given the 
“green light” and limited orders will be filled hereafter. 

Shoe stores are generally crowded with customers who 
are eager to buy “dressy” shoes and corrective footwear of 
quality. Sales are limited only by the ability of merchants 
to supply them with the kind of footwear that they want. 

Because of extensive employment among all members of 
families generally, the matter of price has not been given 
first consideration as in some other periods. While trying 
to get the best values for their coupons, many customers 
found that they had enough of the stamps to get whites 
when the kind they wanted were available. 

But all types and styles of new shoes have been going 
well. The advent of hot weather brought out many custo- 
mers for colorful non-rationed footwear, of which there is 
a great variety on display. Not so appealing, however, were 
the odd lots of unrationed shoes. 

Most merchants did not have odd lots such as they were 
accustomed to have for sale at this season, because the best 
of them had been picked over during lean months of scar- 
city. What remained were, in many cases, odd indeed. 


Washington Shoe Talk 


Now that cattle hide tanners have been given permission 
to put into process up to 100 per cent of their 1942 base, 
Leather and Shoe Division officials are hoping that a level 
of about 90 per cent can be reached for at least several 
months. It is doubtful whether the full 100 per cent can 
be achieved, due mainly to manpower problems. Produc- 
tion recently has been running substantially ahead of the 
fourth. quarter of 1943. 


OCR has been receiving reports that consumers are 
having new non-rationed shoes resoled with leather. WPB 
at a recent meeting of the Shoe Retailers Industry Advisory 
Committee asked the members to discourage this practice. 


Spectator strap in white 
suede; black and brown calf. 
Paul Berwald, Sonnenfeld’s. 


kid or whitg 
gabardine brown calf trim. 
H. B. Jolley, Vandervoort’s. 


Styles in Demand in St.Louis Stores 


Due to an error, captions under these shoes were transposed when they appeared in RECORDER of June 15, page 33. They are re- 
printed above with correct captions. 


Fabric play shoe 13/8 wedge ; 
white, red, blue, yellow. Roy 
Bowen, Garland’s. 
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NOW STOCK 


A popular foot relief for foot troubles such as 
tired feet, arch strain, weakened foot muscles, 
spreading of feet, sensitive feet due to stand- 
ing or walking. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binders 
are easy to fit, easy to sell, and are priced 
to pay you 100% profit on your investment. 


WHOLESALE 
Doz. pairs, 


RETAIL 
Pair, 


designed and fashioned that it conforms to 


A R< a B | N D E R the shape of the instep and foot and relieves 
strain on the inner longitudinal arch mus- 


cles. Ideal with pumps and cut-out shoes, 


May be worn either under or over the 
immediate d stocking, fashioned to fit the waist of the 
foot neatly and comfortably. 


CORNS —SORE TOES 
Dr. Schell’ 's Zino-pads 


covered with leather. 
Easily applied. 35c¢ pair. 


WEAK, FALLEN ARCHES —TIRED, ACHING FEET 


odorous or perspiring Dr. i's 
Scathisia. Scholl's Foot-E ercise give quick 
feet. 8 reg relief. Help remove cause of your discomfort 
; tight shoes. 35¢ can. flexible, adjustable. $3.50 pair. 


ITCHING FEET and TOES PAINS, CALLOUSES 
Dr. Scholl's Solvex relieves Dr.Scholi's Metatarsal Arch 
Athlete's Foot, itching Supports and exercise re- 
feet and toes. Kills fungi lieve pains, cramps, cal- 


Dr. Scholl's Met Arch Insole, 
all- leather, feather- 


strain, callouses. Fits in 
any shoe. Comforting, 
restful, cushioning. $1 pr. 


THE SCHOLL 


Liquid or Ointment, 50c. ness. $1.00 pair up. 


213 W. Schiller St., CHICAGO 10> 62 W. 14th St., NEW YORK 1 
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“Here are a few of the many other Dr. scholl root Als 
SORE, TENDER HEELS 
Dr. Scholl's Heel Cushions 
quickly relieve pain an give sore, tender heels 
gently remove corns ; lift soft bed to rest upon. 
corns, sore toes, tender 
spots. 25c and 35c boxes. 
; TENDER, HOT FEET rae CROOKED HEELS 
Dr. Scholl's Walk -Strates 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder 
help keep shoes shapely. 
Cushion heel; save heel ff 
repairs. Easily attached. 
For men, women. 35c pr. 
CUSHIONS ARCH 
Ved m comtacts muses sen- an 
red. raw. cracked skin. sations due to arch weak- 
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TO THE 


INDUSTRY 


made they were over six or eight 
month periods and in almost every 
instance figures showed this year’s 
business from 20 per cent to 33 per 
cent better. in women’s footwear, espe- 
cially in the higher price brackets. 
Men’s, on the other hand, showed a 
much slighter gain, and in some cases 
no gain at all. Quality stores found 
that men’s shoes sold in a 2 per cent 
to 4 per cent increase. But in popular 
priced merchandise men’s footwear 
was not so satisfactory. 

Although Summer became “official” 
on June 21, Chicago has had torrid 
weather for periods of various dura- 
tion ever since May. June rolled up 
record heat waves, especially during 


the Republican convention, so the de- 
mand for all manner of hot weather 
wear was tremendous. The popular 
demand for all-white footwear has con- 
tinued unabated, Merchandise which 
demands a coupon has moved as rapid- 
ly as ration-free items. All stores re- 
port the quest for white footwear. In 
many instances where size ranges are 
broken, customers will buy two-tones 
as second choice, but they prefer the 
all-white shoe whenever it is available. 
Chicago is one city where the de- 
mand for Summer footwear does not 
drop off after the Fourth of July. White 
shoes and play shoes continue to sell 
briskly up until the middle of August, 
and shoe men see no reason why this 
will not be true today too. 

All stores have featured the white 
suede shoe in a variety of different 
styles—classic all-white spectator 
pump with walled last, broad strapped 
pump with built-up leather heel, open- 
toed sling-backs in perforated leathers, 
d’Orsays, strap sandals, etc. These 
have been variously presented as 
“sugar-white,” “powdered sugar,” 
“fresh-as-a-daisy,” etc. However, con- 
sidering the popular demand for the 
Summer shoe, it has hardly been 
necessary for copy writers to strain at 
coining the catchy phrase to lure cus- 
tomers. The continued heat has been 
the best lure. 

Though it is still early for Fall 
presentations, there are a few stores 
which have featured this merchandise. 
Captioned as suitable to “Go to Town 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] 


in Dark Shoes,” Field’s recently ran 
a large and impressive ad showing 
seventeen different types in suede, 
patent, calf and lizard in brown and 
black. The majority highlighted open 
toes and sling-backs, thus making 
them eminently correct for immediate 
wear. So-called “Summer suedes” have 
also come in lately for consumer at- 
tention in blacks and browns. Styled 
along casual lines with low heels or 
wedge soles, these are priced from 
$6.95 to $8.95 and are being bought to 
tie in with dark linen and rayon 
town frocks. 

Joseph’s continue to stress patents, 
especially in perforated styles—san- 
dals and sling-back d’Orsays. Cater- 
ing to the increasing vogue for half- 
heels, Joseph’s have also played up 
dark Summer styles featuring the low- 
ered heel heights, a type that is begin- 
ning to attract many adherents, not 
only in the casual shoe but in dressier 
styles also. Shoe men report that the 
general buying tendency is toward 
either the high 21/8 or the low—with 
the medium heel less sought after. 

Carson’s have shown a most attrac- 
tive line of leather play shoes which 
require a coupon. Priced at $6.50 and 
$7.95, the fact that they require “ra- 
tion currency” has not prevented their 
ready sale. 

@ 


COOLNESS AND COMFORT 
IN ST. PAUL DISPLAYS 


MATERIAL and color accented cool- 
ness and comfort in the shoes offered 
at St. Paul stores. A collection of 


’ white with a few of darker colors were 


made into a window display at the 


Emporium Department Store, under 
the phrase “earth-hugging.” Many had 
low and medium heels for easy walk- 
ing. “You're right in white, all Sum- 
mer long” was another theme showing 
several styles of white shoes. A 
“worldly-wise” white kid sandal, per- 
forated for coolness with high heel 
and ankle strap, found high favor. An- 
other dainty white pump in soft suede 
with high heel was popular. 

The Emporium stresses play shoes, 
showing a large variety for “every hour 


under the Summer sun.” They are 
recommended for cool cotton and 
Summer play clothes. The uppers are 
made up in stout cotton and the syn- 
thetic soles are wear-tested. 

Macey’s featured a_ high-heeled 
pump with fringe in white. Macey’s 
also offered a sandal play shoe in 
Mexican leather, with ankle ties. 

Cool, white sport oxfords, made up 
in pig with moccasin toe were popular 
at Newmans on Seventh Street. An- 
other oxford in white punched elk 
with leather heel was shown. “Bare- 
backed” pumps in white suede, with 
porthole trim for coolness and smart- 
ness, rounded out the Summer show- 
ings for dress as well as for street 
wear. 

Tradehome, a family shoe store, 
offered ration-free shoes in both dress 
and play styles. Sandals and pumps 
were featured; white was a favorite, 
but they were offered in red, green, 
blue and multicolors as well. 

The Shu-Spot, stressed ration-free 
play shoes for children as well as for 
adults in Oxfords, sandals and com- 
fortable medium heeled pumps. White 


was especially featured for mid-Sum- | 


mer wear. 


Brown calf and white linen were 7 
used in an open toe pump presented = 


at Husch Bros. Whites were espe- 
cially featured in an elaborate window 
display, showing all styles of white 
shoes with a few styles in other colors 
and leathers to give variety to the 
display. 

Schuneman’s, Inc., has interesting 
displays in its shoe section of Summer 
shoes. A special display unit shows 

[TURN TO PAGE 98, PLEASE] 
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OVER 41% PROFIT ON THIS SELF-SELLING TOY 
ASSORTMENT THAT COSTS YOU ONLY $105.00. | 


SCOTTIE AN-I-MATE NO. 81 


jointed 
3 Complete Rooms of beautiful cardboard > eT retail price $2.00 ea. Size 10” 
furniture that fits a 10” doll. Suggested 12” long. 


retail price $1.00 per room. 


BIG TOP CIRCUS NO. 20 


of over 180 . Brilliant colors. 
t set 


NO. tip FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS NO. 16 
A terrific value! ey 28 timely, cardboard Jigsaw Puzzles. Educational and 


Price $1.00 ca. entertaining. S retail price $1.00. 
THE ASSORTMENT CONSISTS OF , 
2 dz. BIG TOP CIRCUS 3 dz. EMPRESS FURNITURE SETS 
§ dz. JUNGLE JAMBOREE 1 dz. FLAG oo ae PUZELES Novel Products Co. 
1 dz. ELEPHANT PULL TOYS 1 dz. SAND TOYS 
i dz. DUCK PULL TOYS 1 dz. SCOTTIES 510 N. Dearborn 
ORDER TODAY — FAST DELIVERY Chicago 10, Ul. 


duly 15, 1944 


DINING 
ELEPHANT SAND TOY NO. 70 
A real action toy that dumps sand from — ——— - 
hopper to box below continuously for 2 min- 
utes. Wood and kraft board construction. Pe. : ° 
= Suggested retail price $1.29 ea. 
DUCK PULL TOY NO. 71 4 
Hf . Duck’s head waggles when toy is pulled. 
et 5 brilliant colors. Loads of fun! Sug- F 
Sturdily built of wood and presdboard. 
Elephant on rotates erratically. 
JUNGLE JAMBOREE NO. 76 
Uni 8 colorful animals packed in attractive en- 


RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 
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plete selling and stock record of the previous and current 
year, and also a record of all orders placed. 

These forms enable buyers to carry a complete record 
of all information they require pertaining to their entire 
stock and all outstanding orders, in their vest pockets. We 
have similar forms with different outline sketches for three 
heel heights in women’s shoes, also for men’s and boys’. 
junior misses’ and children’s shoes. These selling and 
stock records are also consolidated into various groups by 
heel heights, colors and types of patterns. 

These forms were copied by several large chains, who 
evidently found them to be equally helpful in their buying. 
So I had them copyrighted and adapted to other men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel departments, expecting to clean 
up my fortune from their sale. I submitted them to a 
number of buyers, asking their reactions, but was sadly 
disappointed. Each wrote me why the far more compli- 
cated system of his own was more satisfactory. 

I decided that the fortune I had expected to derive from 
the sale of these forms would not compensate me for the 


effort that would be required in attempting to jolt retailers - 


from another of their fixed habits. So I therefore offer 
the permission to copy this form as a reward to any of my 
readers who have the perseverance to read through all of 
these articles on retail efficiency. This simple form includes 
all selling and stock information that a ‘store needs to 
assure efficient buying. 


Qualifications of Buyers 

Finally let me say a few words concerning the qualifica- 
tions that I consider an efficient buyer should possess. We 
have attempted to use, both in our leased departments of 
department stores and in our shoe stores, the involved 
method of buying so many department stores. We have 
maintained the same buying army, consisting of a merchan- 
dise manager, regional merchandise managers, stylists, 
buyers and assistant buyers. We, too, have tried their 
practice of having merchandise managers make most of 
the important buying decisions. But we have found that, 
even though in our case they have been experienced shoe 
people, merchandise managers are too far removed from 
selling activities. This system has invariably proved un- 
successful with us. 

We have found it far preferable to place the entire 
responsibility of buying directly on the shoulders of our 
buyers, subject to over-all merchandise controls that I pre- 
viously discussed under Buying Budgets. : 

In employing buyers we seldom have been impressed 
with those whose former experience had been with large 
department stores. We have generally found that buyers 
who have successfully operated small stores or departments 
have been more successful. They seem to have their feet 
more solidly on the ground as the result of having been in 
more intimate contact, through selling, with their own cus- 
tomers. That is undoubtedly the reason that the owners of 
so many small stores are often able to buy more intelli- 
gently than many buyers of large stores. 

Our most successful buyers have been those who were 


formerly our own most successful salespeople. As a matter -: 


of fact, the most successful merchants that I have known, 
have invariably been those who possessed the most thor- 
ough understanding of their customers’ reactions, and those 
who were primarily born salesmen. 
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We insist that our buyers continue to sell, or at leas 
keep in constant contact with their customers. It is only 
thus that they continue to be efficient buyers. A successful 
buyer must primarily be able to anticipate the wants and 
be thoroughly familiar with the preferences of his own 
customers. His own past selling records will give him most 
of the necessary information he needs concerning the pro- 
portion of sizes, colors and styles that he should buy. 

If he confines his buying to a very few proven manufac. 
turers and wholesalers, their trustworthy salesmen will keep 
him advised of the importance to him of new fashion trends 
as they develop elsewhere. In days gone by, the most suc- 
cessful traveling salesman was a promoter and showman. He 
hit a town like a comet, leaving behind them a devastating 
trail of indigestion, empty bottles, oversold stores and 
plenty of headaches. He had his place. He converted 
many small shopkeepers into venturesome merchants and 
infused in them the courage to pioneer new frontiers in 
retailing. However, today our former retail wilderness has 
been thoroughly planted with competition. So the most 
successful traveling man today is one who thoroughly un- 
derstands the merchandising problems of his customers. 
He knows that his factory can only be permanently suc- 
cessful when he sells his customer the kind and quantity 
of merchandise that he can profitably consume. Retailers 
wha listen to the advice of their conscientious factory or 
wholesale representatives greatly simplify their buying and 
make few mistakes. So, as I have explained, buying can 
be a simple process, indeed. Such simplification of buying 
greatly increases retail efficiency. 

As I stated at the beginning of these articles, modern 
accountants divide retail expense into merchandise costs 
and operational costs. Since merchandise must be bought. 
advertised and bear its share of the cost of maintaining the 
place of business before it is ready for sale, they contend 
that these expenses are rightfully a part of merchandise 
costs. I shall discuss in the next article the second of these 
merchandise costs—Publicity. Advertising has always been 
important. It will be an especially essential implement in 
converting industry from war to peacetime economy. 


Hide Price Revision Revoked 


A revision of the price schedule on hides, kips and calf- 
skins that was to have become effective July 1, 1944, has 
been revoked in effect, the Office of Price Administration 
said July 1. 

The proposed revision was contained in Amendment 3 to 
Revised Price Schedule 9. The action, contained in Amend- 
ment 10, effective June 30, 1944, restores Revised Price 
Schedule 9 to its form and content prior to the issuance of 
Amendment 3, except for the addition of standard licensing 
and adjustable pricing provisions. 

Amendment 3 to the hides, kips and calfskins regulation 
has been postponed a number of times to give OPA and 
the industry advisory committees additional time in which 
to work out details of the proposed amendment that were 
criticized by the industry. The effective date of this 
amendment was last postponed from June 1 to July 1 be- 
cause, at that time, OPA believed a new maximum price 
regulation superseding Revised Price Schedule 9 and all its 
amendments would be issued before July 1. 
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in umped over the Moon 
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un- And you might as well add “the Sun and the Stars mM 
ers, and the Seven Seas” . . . because the cows and steers 
tity that would ordinarily supply the “civilian” demand x 
heal for top-grade sole leather “are in the army now”... ij 
y or and the army’s all over the world. 
and 
can Comfortably shod, too, our men in the Services No 
ying synthetic substitutes for them—such as we civilians 
dern are wearing ungrudgingly, though somewhat un- 
comfortab 
But American Oak—producers of the famous ROCK 
be OAK brand of top-grade sole leather for nearly 65 
dies years—makes you this promise 
= When all the needs of our armed forces have been 
it in 


there will be no comprom 


a, book that there is no substitute for genuine, com- 
calf- oe <7 fortable sole leather tanned the American way. 
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. Shoe Rationing—To End or N ot to End? 


New York—Announcement on June 
27 by the War Production Board of a 
new set of amendments to Conservation 
Order M-217 tended to set at rest some 
of the rumors that had been cur- 
rent relative to the possible release of 
shoes from rationing. Trade talk about 
these amendments and knowledge that 
certain changes in rationing regula- 
tions were in prospect are believed to 
have supplied the starting point for 
speculation as to whether shoe ration- 
ing itself was not headed for the dis- 
card at an early date. 

Published statements to the effect 
that shoe rationing as such was to be 
lifted were promptly denied by officials 
of OPA and WPB, and so far as the 
record goes, those statements still stand. 
They reflect an attitude based on the 
leather and materials supply situation, 
and that situation is not likely to change 
in the near future. Moreover, there is 
well defined belief in influential quar- 
ters within the shoe trade that ration- 
ing of footwear should not be lifted 
suddenly “across the board,” but that 
restrictions should be removed grad- 
ually, as conditions improve, and that 
rationing of certain types of shoes 
should be continued for a time to reg- 
ulate consumer demand and help the 
merchants get rid of their so-called 
“war models” before they become un- 
desirable in the eyes of customers. 

So as the situation lines up early in 
July, there appears to be no immediate 
prospect that rationing will be lifted 
at an early date, unless such action 
should be decreed by some power higher 
up than OPA. In this connection some 
recall that shoe rationing was originally 
made effective by Economic Adminis- 
trator Byrnes, known at that time as 
the “Assistant President,” and that 
OPA’s jurisdiction has been largely 
confined to the administration of the 
rationing regulation. Legally Admin- 
istrator Byrnes would unquestionably 
have the power to lift the rationing 
regulation which he imposed. 

The fact that Chairman Donald Nel- 
son, of the War Production Board, re- 
cently saw fit to modify restrictions 
by which the use of alcohol, vital war 
material essential for the manufacture. 
of smokeless power and some kinds of 
synthetic rubber, was confined to use 
for military purposes has caused some 
shoe people to reason that shoes and 
leather, essential as they are to mili- 
tary use, might follow the same course. 
Conceivably that is not beyond the 
realm of possibility, but on the other 
hand it is doubtful if an analogy drawn 
between such widely different raw ma- 
terials as alcohol and leather could 
stand up under close analysis. For one 
thing, the distillers have long been 
pressing for release of alcohol for bev- 
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No Present Indication That Footwear Will Be Freed — Prevailing 
Rumors Apparently Based on Misunderstanding 
of Regulation Changes 


erage purposes and the industry has 
stood practically as a unit in that posi- 


tion. Important elements of the sho 
trade, on the other hand, are strong) 
opposed to any sudden lifting of th 
rationing regulations, and have publicly 
gone on record to this effect. 

The official spokesman for the impop 
tant chain store branch of retail sho 
distribution recently added his voice 
others who have taken this position, anj 
his statement is published herewith, 


Rationing Not a Political Issue, Says Kay 


Head of Popular Price Shoe Retailers Confident Officials in C 
Would Not Be Party to Making It Political Footbal 


New York—“Rumors that some time 
before election shoe rationing may be 
lifted for political reasons have caused 
our own members as well as the entire 


M. KAY 


President, National Association of 
Popular Price Shoe Retailers, Inc. 


industry .considerable apprehension,” 
declared I. M. Kay, president of the 
National Association of Popular Price 
Shoe Retailers, Inc., in a statement is- 
sued this week. Mr. Kay went on to 
say: 

“The shoe industry takes pride in the 
job it has done during the war period. 
It has recognized the importance of 
price control to the national economy 
as much as to the well-being of the 
industry itself. Shoe prices, unlike 
prices of clothing and apparel, have 
shown no serious advance. We take 
pride in the fact that shoes have been 
distributed equitably to consumers. 
This equitable distribution of footwear 
would be thoroughly disrupted by a pre- 
mature lifting of rationing. We in the 
industry know how great a harm to our 
billion dollar trades would result from 
such action. 

“Shoe rationing should not be, and 
in my opinion, will not be a political 


issue. Fortunately, government off. 
cials charged with the rationing pro 
gram are men of high purpose and ful] 
knowledge. They are in Washington 
beoause of a sense of duty, and not 
because they derive satisfaction from 
promulgating regulations. , They would 
not be parties to making shoe ration- 
ing a political issue. 

“Furthermore, it would be politically 
imexpedient to remove rationing prema- 
turely. It takes a long time to convert 
raw materials into products that go 
into shoes, and it takes a long time to 
make those products into: the finished 
shoes. Long range planning is there 
fore a “must” for the manufacture and 
distribution of footwear, and this plan- 
ning is different under a rationing pro- 
gram than it is under a free marketing 
economy. 

“That the industry wants rationing, 
as well as all other regulations liqui- 
dated at the earliest proper time, must 
be obvious to all. Shoe rationing can 
only be liquidated successfully when the 
supply of footwear is large enough to 
meet the demands of the consuming 
public, so that orderly distribution will 
result. The industry therefore has 3 
basis for its planning. It wants an or- 
derly, proper, and as early a liquidation 
as conditions will permit. Since ration- 
ing can and should be terminated when- 
ever shoes are available in sufficient 
quantities, to terminate for other rea- 
sons would mean to terminate it con 
trary to the facts of supply. If such 
termination is ordered with the objec 
tive of gaining votes, I am sure that 
the havoc wrought the tens of thou 
sands retailers, the hundreds of whole 
salers, the hundreds of shoe factories 
and all the employees of those busi- 
nesses, would cost the sponsors of this 
move more votes than they, could gain. 

“The shoe industry has done such & 
good job, under wartime restrictions, 
of supplying shoes that give satisfac 
tion and in sufficient quantity to meet 
needs, that to the consumer, shoe ra 
tioning is at most only a trifling nut 
sance. 

“The average customer would not 
change his or her vote simply because 
rationing of shoes were ended. On the 
other hand, the thousands of persons 

[TURN TO PAGE 108, PLEASE] 
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You can stumble against more kinds of injuries to your legs 
Fe and feet than seems possible — until they happen. In one 
' large company, over a period of several months, there 
/ were 30 contusions, 20 sprains, 8 punctures, 6 injuries 
from falling objects, 6 infections, 5 fractures, and 4 cuts 
— all to the legs and feet of employees. 
Detailed records of accidents in more than 125 Shoe Fac- 
/ tories show that 15% of the time-losing injuries occur to 
legs and feet. The records also show that most of these — 
/ injuries are preventable. — 
/ Carelessness and lack of attention were the chief causes. 
Stop taking chances — injuries handicap the worker, the 
company, and the war effort. 
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You Can Take Pride In Your Work 


---and make a good profit 
when you put on 


Left and Right 
Rubber Heels 


Shoe rationing is restoring the prestige of merchants who 
know the fine points of shoe quality and use this knowl- 
edge for their customer's benefit. Now the demand for 
good shoe repairing affords a parallel. opportunity. 1-T-S 
Left and Right Rubber Heels have always appealed to shoe 
repair men who respected their craft. The Left and Right 
design gives longer level wear.— now more important than 


ever to your customers. |-T-S 
Heels are now obtainable in 
black but of course produc- 
tion is still limited. Ask your 
distributor for your share—or 
specify I-T-S on more of your 
contract work. 


The I-T-S Co. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


47 West 34th Street 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 
New York 


Putting Leather to the Test 
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The new laboratory and experimen- 
tal station are a matter of great pride 
to Dr. Seligsberger, who had a consider- 
able part in their planning. Some of the 
apparatus in the laboratory is not found 
in any other similar laboratory in the 
nation. Such a piece of equipment is 
the Montine tester which is used to de- 
termine moisture in leather accurately 
and quickly, providing a more positive 
contro] over leather drying than has 
been possible heretofore. This process 
has a definite effect on the finishing as 
well as on the reconditioning of kid- 
skin. 


The most amazing thing about this 
apparatus, however, is that it tests in 
some 40 minutes, with absolute posi- 
tiveness, a process which formerly took 
overnight. It can handle leather sam- 
ples, either in small pieces or ground 
up. Accurate gauges give readings on 
the exact amount of moisture in the 
leather tested. 


The close cooperative work between 
the laboratory and the plant itself is 
well illustrated in the “pH” control. 
The company has established a control 
station in the factory, and the labora- 
tory is able to check, continually, the 
various types of leather for acidity,,. 
leading to a greater degree of uni- 
formity in the finished product. The 
control station checks skins being 


tanned and also raw skins while they 
are in process. 

On the experimental station floor has 
been built one room in which a small 
tannery handles 50 skins. First the 
leather is tanned, then it is finished. 
Procedures which are satisfactory in 
tests at the experimental station can 
then be employed in regular processes. 
All the time the laboratory “stands by” 
to watch every step of the procedure, 
making certain that the developments 
on a large scale come through under 
the same favorable conditions as when 
they were tested on a small scale. 

A considerable portion of the time 
the new laboratory and experimental 
station will be devoted to working on 
new products of the industry which are 
submitted to it for approval, considera- 
tion and actual experiment. The desire 
of the laboratory is to find out if it is 
possible to use any of the suggestions 
successfully. Among the types of work 
in which the laboratory will engage 
will be that concerned with new syn- 
thetics. Die assistants are also of inter- 
est to the research staff as are better 
colors. The color field, in fact, is of ex- 
treme impertance to the Allied Kid 
Company since in normal times they 
have always been known for color pro- 
motions and have developed some 42 
distinct shades in the course of one 
season. The research staff, however, 
feels that there is stil] room for im- 
provement and extension in this field. 

A certain type of “time-saving” ac- 


tivity, in checking on certain products 
which might or might not be of value 
to the concern, is also planned. In this 
phase of its work the lab will advise 
the plant which materials or products 
can be used to advantage. 

That bugaboo of the industry, “de- 
hairing,” will also come in for its share 
of attention. Much can be accom- 
plished in saving time and effort and 
improvement of products through bet- 
ter dehairing agents. 

Another type of equipment that is 
novel and which has been incorporated 
into the laboratory is a Wiley mill. 
This grinds leather samples exactly as 
is necessary for testing purposes. A 
tensile strength machine has been ob- 
tained which tests the tensile strength 
of leather. A Microtome machine is 
used to slice leather for various experi- 
mental purposes. 

The laboratory has been moved three 
times, each time to larger quarters. 
The floor plan, as laid out by Dr. Seligs- 
berger, has the analytical part on one 
side and the research department on 
the other. As time goes on it is planned 
to extend the facilities and equipment 
of the laboratory to the point where it 
will be one of the largest and most 
complete institutions of its kind, oper- 
ated by a private concern, in _ the 
country. 

The laboratory is 60 ft. by 34 ft, 
with the tables and equipment ranging 
around the sides of the room. Speciaily 
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constructed fluorescent lighting has 
een installed which gives light with- 
out glare or shadow. The quality of the 
light is such that it does not discolor 
materials. 

Some 500 volumes dealing exten- 
sively with the leather industry, a 
complete rack of current literature in 
the field, make up the library. Done in 
knotty-pine, it was recently formaliy 
dedicated and has a large framed pho- 
tograph of the late former Governor 
McMullen. In this library are held 
meetings of technicians, the laboratory 
staff, plant foremen and executives. 

In future experiments, officials ex- 
plain, it is hoped that there will be de- 
veloped better methods of beamhouse 


tanning, coloring and finishing. The. 


Allied Kid Company has dedicated its 
technical and practical] staff with the 
aid of the experimental station, to im- 
proving kidskin to present even better 
cutting surfaces, finer grades of leather 
and more beautiful colors. New sur- 
faces and new chemicals will be devel- 
oped to improve the body of existing 
kidskin finishes. In short, the new labo- 
ratory and station hope to point the 
way to methods and processes which 
will play their part in giving the in- 
dustry new goals for the post-war 
period. 


Popularize Men’s Shoe 
Department 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


customer satisfaction dividends. Right 
now the department is reaping the re- 
wards of keeping this card file system 
up to date, as it has since the shoe de- 
partment first opened. There never was 
a time when a well kept card file of the 
shoe department’s old customers was as 
important as it is right now. 

If a wanted shoe is not in stock, 
every one of the 15 Brooks shoe depart- 
ments in this section, as well as the 
main source of supply, is thoroughly 
canvassed in order to satisfy. 

Since the shoe department was 
started, it was customary to send a 
man a pair of laces a few months after 
he bought shoes. After Pearl Harbor, 
that good will building practice was 
discontinued, but today every man who 
comes into the department with a pair 
of frayed laces in his shoes goes out 
with a fresh pair, with the compliments 
of the shoe department. This procedure 
is a matter of course transaction that 
goes a long way in keeping that 
friendly feeling with the trade. 

Shoe trees, now that they are avail- 
able in quantities, are always shown 
and demonstrated by putting one tree 
in the customer’s old shoe and the mate 
of the tree in the newly selected shoe. 
Manager Harrison does not try to force 
sales of trees or other findings, but he 
feels that he is doing his trade a ser- 
viee by bringing them to their atten- 
tion. Men are interested right now in 
items which will keep their shoes look- 
ing better and wearing better, so they 
are open to constructive suggestions. 


July 15, 1944 


"I find your particular 
make of shoe vital from 
a health standpoint. We 
both know how essential 
it is that patients with 
foot disorders wear shoes 
that will not retard or 
disorganize the correc- 
tion of feet placed in 
the Chiropodists' care. 
Health Spot Shoes are 
designed and constructed 
so differently from any 
other shoes on the mar- 
ket as to be indispen- 

sable for the foot 

sufferer." 


It is enthusiasm such as is in the above letter that 
makes it possible for Health Spot Shoe dealers to trace a con- 
stant increase in the volume of business influenced through 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct shoes. 
The many desirable openings in retail shoe stores created by 
men leaving for the service are worth investigating. If you are 
interested in making a change where you will have a better 
opportunity to do a real service for your customers, we may be 
able to help you. Send for application. 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


490 
HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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Cooperative Spirit Abounds 
(CONTINUED FROM PACE 79) 


cessful in improving the ethics of the 
finders’ business and bringing about 
a closer relationship and cooperation 
of the men in that trade. 

Meetings are held regularly each 
month, and officers for the current 
year are comprised of: M. Fine, presi- 
dent; N. Mohl, vice-president; Mau- 
rice Kroop, treasurer; and S. Wein- 
berg secretary. 

The Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 


ers’ Association of Philadelphia was 
founded in 1870 for the purpose of 
building better relations between man- 
ufacturers and employees. It had an 
enviable history for many years in 
arbitrating and successfully solving 
many labor problems in the shoe man- 
ufacturing industry. Since the death 
two years ago of the former presi- 
dent, Newton Elkin, no meetings have 
been held and the office thus made 
vacant has not been filled. However, 
John B. Goldenberg, Brooks shoe Co., 
still acts ag secretary to transact the 
association’s business when necessary. 


Review of Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 


bright play shoes—“foot belittlin’” 
casuals. Special cases are also given 
over to all-white. With these are 
shown buckles that can be adjusted to 
make a shoe distinctive. These cases 
are arranged along traffic lanes so 
that they are seen by many people. 


* 


GAY SHOES LEAD 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


IT’S the light, gay shoe for the Sum- 
mer season which holds the spotlight 
in Minneapolis. White are the prime 
favorites for both dress and work, 
with brightly colored play shoes 
reaching new highs in sales for recre- 
ation, for informal wear and for the 
home. 

Almost every shoe store here gives 
much space to unrationed shoes in 
bright colors. They lend themselves 
well for display. Purchase of unra- 
tioned play shoes usually means that 
this is an extra shoe sale which in no 
way interferes with the regular pur- 
chase of rationed shoes. The store 
which brings unrationed shoes to the 
public in an attractive manner is 
bringing a nice increase of business to 
itself. By showing many styles and 
colors several pairs may be sold to 
one customer through the Summer 
season and for the Fall months. 

Donaldson’s show play shoes with 
plastic soles in three styles—a Bealle- 
rina tie with cotton cord uppers, an 
ankle lace style with Cuban heel, a 
Mexicana sandal of lattice weave 
straps or multicolor fabric uppers; an 
anklet sandal with open toe and Cu- 
ban heel. These came with red cotton 
gabardine uppers and the plastic sole. 

Peck & Peck drew interest with a 
presentation of a South American 
alpargatas—rope soled sandals with 
striped uppers. “A good neighbor 
gesture for your play-time feet” was 
a phrase used to introduce them. 

Powers made much of white in both 
window and in-store display. White 
sandals were given special showing. 
Brown and white served as a good 
variety offering. John W. Thomas fea- 
tured a brown and white pump of 
fabric and leather with high or mid- 
way heels. Whites were also popular 
choice at Boll’s. One of the styles 
most in demand at this store was an 
oxford with ornamented cutouts on 
the front. Boll’s featured also a man’s 
shoe in tan calfskin. 

Trim oxford style of high quality 
was offered at Napier’s as giving the 
utmost shoe comfort. 
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Spectators Year "Round 


Favorites 


Stephens College 


We scuff across the Stephens campus 
in our casual loafers. We rush them 
‘cause we think they're so perfect with 
our beloved sweaters, skirts and suits. 
Second on our list of college favorites 
is the sturdy saddle, but we find it 
playing hard to get these days. So the 
gals are promoting Wimbledon tennis 
shoes in white buckskin [probably 
means suede]; rating them as a good, 
all-year, duration investment. 

Dating can mean either dress-up or 
just a lot of informal fun and our 
clothes prove it. Most versatile and 
smart, almost a must, and certainly 
our favorite, is the spectator. We rush 
it Summer and Winter, with our soft 
woolens and smooth crepes. For real 
sophistication and plenty of pretty 
footwork, we choose the short vamp 
pump with a medium high heel. Some 
of these pumps are toeless, some heel- 
less, some both. We're particularly 
fond of clever pom-poms, the sillier 
the better. The gals are also showing 
off a variety of “baby dolls” with flat- 
heeled designs definitely in the lead. 
We've also been noticing the new flat- 
heeled suede pumps. For super-heavy 
dates we're very apt to wear a pair of 
d'Orsay pumps. 

Rationing encourages a splurge of 


, colored play shoes, popular on cam- 


pus, in the dorms, on dates. Red is 
the number one color. We’re particu- 
larly crazy about those new rope soles 
and don’t object to any of the wartime 
subs. Their looks rate fine and their 
service is good, though most of the 
non-rationed shoes can’t be re-soled. 

Dorm wear is no different from 
campus wear. Cramming usually 
means a skirt, sweater and moccasins. 
Out in the rain we're still sporting 


. our rubber boots or an old pair of 


shoes. Accessories on campus are 
limited to pearls and scarves; on 
dates, to hair ribbons and flowers. 
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THE NAME 
BEHIND 
THE NAME IS... 


Gypsy Seam Slipons 
For Travel Shoes 


BEVERLY BOWEN 


Last Spring the most important thing 
in life was the question, “Shall I get 
into college?” The suspense was ter- 
rible, but finally the word came and 
most of us found ourselves college 
freshmen. We could now turn our at- 
tention to the all-important question 


of clothes. Several recent graduates 
gave us first hand information so, with 
their advice in mind and fashion maga- 
zines in hand, we set out to plan our 
college wardrobes. 

Based on this study I have decided 
that this is how a typical college fresh- 
man should look. In the first place 
she should look natural and healthy. 
Her make-up should not be too obvi- 
ous; her hair should be combed and 
shining. It should be shoulder length 

[TURN TO PAGE 101, PLEASE] 
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widths. 


“CONTROL 
MEASUREMENT” 


L 


Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 
Vulcan “Controlled Measure- 
ment" lasts for better fit and 
better style in all sizes and 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio Brockton, Mass. Portsmouth, Ohio Effingham, Ill. 
Johnson City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Johnson City, N. Y. - Rochester, N. Y. 


LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 


Net Profits $3,106,250 
For Six Months Period 


St. Louis.—The report of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company to its stockhold- 
ers for the six months ended May 31, 
1944, shows net income of $3,106,250 
compared with $3,385,320 for the cor- 
responding period last year, according 
to a statement issued by Chairman 
Frank C. Rand and President Byron A. 
Gray. 

“Earnings were 92 cents per share 
for the six months compared with $1.01 
for the first half of 1943,” the state- 
ment said. 

“Net sales for the period amounted 
to $76,814,804 against $73,166,418 for 
the first half of 1943. Subsidiary plants 
produced materials amounting to $31,- 
833,982, which, combined with our 
sales, made a total business transacted 
of $108,648,786. 

“The increase in net sales is ac- 
counted for entirely by increased bill- 
ings resulting from expansion in the 
Government program of reconstructing 
worn Army Service Shoes. Recently 
this type of work was commenced for 
lend-lease purposes. 

“Provision for income and excess prof- 
its taxes was made in accordance with 
the Revenue Act of 1943. The provi- 
sion for excess profits tax covering this 
half year was computed on the basis 
of applying to this period one-half of 
the company’s excess profit credit. 


“On completion of renegotiation of 
the company’s 1943 Government sales, 
no refund to the Government was ne- 
cessary. 

“Current action of the War Labor 
Board increasing wage rates in the 
shoe industry—combined with the cost 
of extended overtime operations, the 
effect of decreased efficiency resulting 
from large numbers of inexperienced 
employees, and other causes, has result- 
ed in a considerable increase in the 
cost of producing shoes. Under pres- 
ent OPA regulations, none of this in- 
creased cost can be compensated for by 
higher selling prices. 

Throughout the six months the man- 
power shortage has become increasing- 
ly acute. While supplies of materials 
have continued to be a major problem, 
the manpower situation has, more than 
anything else, restricted the production 
of shoes.” 


Builds Special Shoes 
For the Crippled 


PaLMyRA, N. J.—Angelo Tomassini, 
53, a shoemaker here, regards shoe- 
making as an art, and the way he does 
it has gained for him wide fame. 

While he was working for a Phila- 
delphia shoe repair firm, a War 
veteran entered the establishment and 
asked to have a shoe built up so that 
he could adjust it to his deformed 
leg and walk with less hard- 
ship. Thus was born Mr. Tomassini’s 


inspiration to make special shoes for 
persons with deformed and shortened 
legs. The veteran was so pleased with 
his shoes that he insisted the shoe 
maker tell him his name. It was not 
long before he became swamped with 
orders for special shoes. 

He resigned his position with the 
Philadelphia company and went into 
business for himself in Palmyra. He 
supplies 117 customers with special 
shoes based upon medical prescrip- 
tions. 

Mr. Tomassini was born in Asceli 
Picerne, Italy, and was one of four 
sons apprenticed to their father, a 
shoemaker. Two brothers were killed 
in the first World War, and the third 
was reported missing in action. 

Recently Mr. Tomassini noticed a 
boy, victim of infantile paralysis, on 
the streets of Palmyra. Touched by 
the boy’s hobbling gait, the shoemaker 
obtained a pair of the youth’s old shoes. 
He used them for experimental pur- 
poses in an attempt to build shoes that 
would enable the boy to walk normally. 
The youth today not only walks nor- 
mally, but is an excellent bowler and 
dancer. 


Jack Evans Proud Father 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—It is a girl 
again for Jack Evans of the local 
United States Rubber Co. branch. The 
daughter, 8 pounds, was born at the 
Santa Monica Hospital on June 15th. 
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for the Young Customer 


Two shoes from the new Play Poise line 

of Virginia Shoe Company, featuring the 

patented “Magic Circle Fit." Top, a 

wales tie with gypsy seam in brown elk. 

bottom, tan elk blucher oxford with non- 
scuff tip. 


Gypsy Seam Slipon 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99] 


and brushed back and held in place 
with a velvet band. 


She should leave for college in a 
tailored suit and little hat. Her shoes 
should be flat-heeled suede slipons, the 
kind known as the “Shank’s Mare.” 
Her handbag should match her shoes. 


In her trunk she will have a good 
assortment of skirts and sweaters. 
These are campus classics. Less clas- 
sic but very popular are the blue jeans 
and shirts which she will wear the 
first warm days at college. Moccasions 
and other low heel leather casuals will 
be her favorite campus shoes. When 
it snows she will be ready with rubber 
boots or stadium boots. In the Spring 
she will slip into unrationed play shoes 
in bright colors. For dormitory wear, 
the will have scuffs. For dates she 
will have a pretty wool or crepe dress. 
With this costume she will wear high 
heel d’Orsay pumps. 


Sid Abramsky Joins Navy 


St. Louis—Sidney Abramsky, former 
women’s shoe buyer of Boyd-Richard- 
son’s is now at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. He went into the 
Navy May 11. Following his departure, 
Jack Sullivan took over Mr. Abram- 
tky’s duties. Mr. Sullivan was former- 
ly in the men’s clothing department. 
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To Manufacture Rubber 
Heels and Soles 


JOHNSON CiTy, N. Y.—Immediate 
construction of three buildings in which 
rubber heels and soles are to be manu- 
factured, and which are to cost $2,350,- 
000, announced by Charles F. Johnson, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager 
of Endicott-Johnson Corporation, was 


‘the most interesting footwear news of 


upstate New York in many a day. 
Funds for construgtion are to be pro- 
vided by. the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
which has its own rubber making plant 


HERITAGE or EXPERIENCE 


The world’s best wines come 
from vintners whose knowl- 
edge of an ancient art is in- 
herited. Just so — the making of Edwin Clapp 
shoes is itself an art. Painstaking attention to 
details, inherited over a period of 90 years’ ex- 
perience, cannot give way to mere mechanical 


The heritage of the Clapp family of shoemakers 
finds its true expression in the quality, appearance 
and long service of the fine footwear bearing the 


Som 
INCORPORATED 

EAST WEYMOUTH * MASS 


THE 


* * * 


to provide for its own needs in foot- 
wear, will make heels and soles in the 
new plant for other shoe manufactur- 
ers—generally for the armed forces. 
All of the buildings will be one story 
in height. The main structure is to be 
500 feet long and 200 feet wide with 
122,000 square feet of floor space. 


To Manage Store 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Frank Fisher has 
arrived in Seattle from San Francisco 
to take over his duties as manager for 
the Chandler Shoe Store. 
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Patriotic Price Tags 
Add Color and Eye Appeal to Your 
WINDOW TRIMS 


Great little time savers! 


Ration Free 


ARROWS as above—actual size 
25¢ per dozen 
(White Board — Green Trim) 


INYWHOUAW 


#1—All Sizes. $2—Arch Support. $3—Boys. 
$4—Built for Service. $5—Built-in Arch. 
¢6—Combination Last. #7—Drastically Reduced. 
28—Extra Quality. #9—Extra Wide. 

¢10—For Solid Comfort. #11—For Tender Feet. 
¢12—For Walking Pleasure. *13—Gabardine. 
¢14—Genuine Leather. $15—Goodyear Welt. 
~16—Just Arrived. $17—Just like Dad’s. 
¢18—Leather Soles. $19—Narrow Widths. 
#20—No Stamp. *21—Nurse’s Oxford. 
$22—Reduced. $23—Season’s Newest. 
t24—-Soft and Flexible. $25—Special. 
¢26—Ration Free. (Please order by number.) 


M. O. or Check with Order Please: 
If C. O. D. Preferred, Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 


8" x 14" DISPLAY CARDS: 75¢ Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 


6 Doz. — $1.40 
12 Dez. — $2.25 CANADA,, $255 


With Store Name Imprinted: 
144 Tickets — $3.85 
Canada: $4.44 


Any selection of prices desired 
M. O. or Check with Order Please; 
If C.O.D. Preferred, Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 


DISPLAY CARDS: Each; 3 for $1.85 


List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 
Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 
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SOUTH STATE STREET @ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


LNAWLYYd3d 


SOUTH STATE STREET bd 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Richmond Sales Increase 


RICHMOND, VA. — In a number of 
stores in the Virginia capital shoe sales 
have been on the increase, despite ra- 
tioning, which applies to new styles to 
a large extent, while some of the out- 
moded products are being disposed of 
without the use of coupons. 

The shoe department of Miller & 
Rhoads, Richmond’s large department 
store, has been experiencing an increase 
in sales of black and tan shoes, while 
Summer shoes have dropped off in 
sales. Sales of ventilated shoes have 
slowed to such extent as to cause only 
occasional calls for them. Black and 
tan styles continue in the lead. Tans 
are the best sellers. Three leading 
styles of shoes, both black and tan, are 
being sold for $10 to $13.50. House 
shoes and slippers are not rationed. 

In Thalhimer’s, another large depart- 
ment store, tans are still leading. Sales 
of women’s shoes are on the increase. 
No sport shoes are being sold. The 
loafer type. is holding up well, with 
prices ranging from $4.95 to $6. The 
— prices of shoes for women 
is $8. 

Berry-Burk & Co., a leading clothing 
store, which handles Bostonian and 
Mansfield shoes; Florsheim Shoe Store 
Co., and Regal Shoe Co., handlers of 
high-grade shoes, are making sales of 
the better type of shoes. Their prices 


are about the same as those in other 
cities. 

It is conceded by managers of sales 
departments of several stores in Rich- 
mond that the increased wage earnings 
are responsible to a large extent for 
the purchase of shoes ranging in prices 
from $5 to $10. Many toilers, especial- 
ly skilled workmen earning $10 to $20 
a day, are paying more for shoes than 
ever before and are purchasing the 
best styles. 


White shoes with tan fringes have. 


been in demand, but the supply has not 
been seemingly as great as in previous 
years. The more durable shoes are 
leading in nearly all walks of Richmond 
purchasers. 

In view of the fact that the Stephen 
Putney Shoe Co., wholesalers with a 
large plant in Richmond, and the Crad- 
dock- Terry Corporation, Lynchburg 
manufacturing concern, have been sup- 
plying many merchants there have been 
few delays in the delivery of shoes in 
the Virginia capital. 


Harold Voorhies Sells 
Three Stores 
ARKANSAS CiTy, Kan. — Sale of 
the Brownbilt Shoe Store here and two 
similar propertigs owned by Harold 
Voorhies, of Ponca City to T. H. West 
and Loren Simmons was announced. 
The other stores are at Ponca City, 


Okla., and Emporia, Kan. Messrs. West 
and Simmons also own shoe stores at 
Manhattan and Salina, Kan. 

The name of the local store will be 
changed to the Arkansas City Bootery, 
and Lyman Spray will remain as mat- 
ager, with no changes in personnel. The 
new owners will continue with the same 
nationally known brands of shoes, and 
policies established by Mr. Voorhies 
during the last eighteen years will be 
maintained by the new owners. 

Mr. Simmons plans to make his home 
in Ponca City, Okla. 


Shoe Men to Meet 
In Memphis July 24 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — An _ important 
meeting of shoe dealers of Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Arkansas will be held 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, at 6 
P. M. Monday, July 24. William A 
Molster, acting director of the Miscel- 
laneous Products Rationing Division, 
will be the featured speaker and Her- 
schell W. Banks, Jr., Miscellaneous 
Products Rationing Representative for 
the Memphis District, will act as chair 
man. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH 
DON'T WASTE IT! 
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Colors in Gabardine: Pine Green 
Navy Blue ¢ Town Brown @ Turf Tan 
Dubonnet and e Red; also e White Linen 


Sizes 12 to 3—Widths A 
& C, Terms 5% 10 days. 
Delivery August Ist. 


‘FRENCH 
CORDED THROUGHOUT . . . STRICTLY A 
HIGH GRADE PRODUCT 


THEFANSWER TO YOUR MISSES SHOE PROBLEM 


(NON-RATIONED) 


ARNALL INC....133 SOUTH 11th STREET...ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Apparel Trends Influence 
Junior Shoe Selection 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


Another trend of interest to the shoe 
retailer is the increasing use of sports 
clothes for dress-up occasions. This, 
again, is a factor which will give im- 
petus to the sale of brown shoes in the 
types mentioned above. 

Materials in shoes are limited by the 
availability of leathers. Elk sides will 
make the preponderance of sturdy 
shoes; some calfskin may be available 
for a few of the dressier types. Patent 
is still to be had in limited quantities, 
and alligator prints and some pigskin 
are appearing to add spice to patterns 
which are not new. Some crushed and 
grained leathers are available to manu- 
facturers when smooth leathers are not 
to be had, and these, too, are used to 
lend a new look to old models. White 
cattlehides will be tanned again start- 
ing Sept. 1, thus providing material for 
the production once again of two-tone 
saddles and moccasins. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
mothers and of the ready-to-wear people 
toward “clothes savers”—snowsuits, 
trenchcoats, ete.—garments which will 
serve on ordinary occasions, so that the 
newer and better garments may be kept 
for special events. This is in line with 
the shoe conservation trend initiated by 
the advent of rationing. So feature. 
Polishes, shoe trees, etc., with your 
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Help Conserve Shipping 
Containers for Shoes 


WPB's Office of Civilian Requirements, 
through its Leather Branch Chief, Frank 
H. Miller, asks for cooperation in pro- 
moting the necessary conservation of 
shipping containers for shoes. 

Under Fibre Shipping Container Order 
L-317, shoes are granted a new carton 
quota of 85 per cent of 1942. With con- 
tainerboard so heavily in demand for V- 
boxes that it is critically short for civil- 
jan uses, every possible economy must 
be made fo keep shoes moving normally. 

Some ways to stretch shipping cartons 
suggested by OCR are the following: 

Reduce use of small containers, for 
one, two and three pairs, to the barest 
minimum. 

Adopt the lightest weight shipping 
carton possible to reduce pulp content. 

Discontinue 36 and 24 pair containers, 
confining shipments as much as possible 
to the economical 12 pair cartons. 

Handle cartons more carefully to pre- 
serve them for re-use. 

Set up a plan of nominal incentive pay- 
ments to encourage employees to con- 
serve containers. 

Make arrangements to have re-usable 
containers returned to the original pack- 
er for further use. 

Use every container at least twice for 
shoes. 


See that all containers, damaged be- 
yond re-use, are turned in at once for 


salvage. 


shoes; teach your customers how to 
make their shoes look better longer, and 
they'll remember you when they have 
ration coupons to spend. 


Rationing Not a Political Issue 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94] 


who are dependent to some extent on 
the shoe industry’s welfare, would be 
deeply affected, so that their votes 
might well be lost by a premature ac- 
tion. 

“Certainly the astute politician will 
realize that premature termination can 
prove to be a political boomerang. 

“If rationing ended at midnight to- 
night, some people would buy great 
quantities of shoes tomorrow and oth- 
ers would get none. Those persons with 
limited cash resources, those citizens 
who live in remote areas where distri- 
bution facilities are slower, and those 
whose hours of work permit them only 
limited shopping time, would suffer. 
Unless shoe production was quickly and 
unexpectedly increased—and there is 
no reasonable prospect of this happen- 
ning—rationing would have to be re- 
stored.” 

I therefore believe (all columnists 
to the contrary), the industry need not 
fear that shoe rationing will be termi- 
nated for political reasons. Further- 
more, the industry can expect that just 
as soon as shoe rationing can properly 
be terminated, it will be. 
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There’s danger ahead for those who can’t see below the surface 


Just underbrush — like all the underbrush for miles around... or 


a death-trap? 


Yes, lurking in the underbrush, well concealed by camouflage, is an 
armored car, ready to blast an unsuspecting enemy. Only a well- 
trained eye concentrating on the one spot, could ever detect it. 


POLARIZED LIGHT SHOWS WHY E-W 
FIBRE-SORTING IS YOUR BEST GUAR- 
ANTEE OF MORE UNIFORM SERVICE 
IN LEATHER SOLES. 
These photo-micrographs, 
polarized light, show what 
inside when a material—like sole 


The first two have 
internal fibre structures — 


sorting, could tell at a glance that such 
wear resistance, flexibility, arch support. 


ENGLAND-WALTON DIVISION 


AC Salter 


FIBRE-SORTING 
more 
important with limited 
civilian supply of shoes 


Expert fibre-sorting gives extra 
value even on the cheaper 
grades. And remember: E-W 
FIBRE-SORTING as an extra 
sales point in highly 
competitive peacetime 
markets to come. 
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Charles G. Craddock Heads Corporation 


Chosen President of Craddock-Terry, Position Held by His Father, 
by Directors at Lynchburg—Burton and Wells Promoted 


LyNcHBURG, Va.—Charles G. Crad- 
dock, son of the late John W. Craddock, 
one of the founders and first president 
of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, 
has been elected president of the corpo- 
ration to succeed John A. Faulkner, 
whose death occurred April 29. The 
election took place at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held at the com- 
pany’s offices here June 26. , 

Prior to his election as president, Mr. 
Craddock had been vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and general 
manager. Percy N. Burton, one of the 
directors, was elected vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing at the same 
meeting at which Mr. Craddock was 
chosen president, and Herbert A. 
Wells, comptroller-secretary, has been 
made a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and vice-president in charge of 
finance. He fills the vacancy on the 
board caused by the death of Mr. 
Faulkner. 

Mr. Craddock had previously served 
as president from 1923 to 1932, at 
which time the company changed hands 
and went under outside management. 
In 1934, he returned to assume the du- 
ties of manager of the Natural Bridge 
Division of the concern and later was 
placed in charge of manufacture. Since 
1939 he has been vice-president and 
general manager. 

Born in Lynchburg, November 17, 
1890, he is the son of the late John W. 
Craddock, one of the founders and first 
president of Craddock-Terry, and was 
educated in Lynchburg schools, at Epis- 
copal High School, the University of 
Virginia and the Wharton School of 
Commerce at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He went into the Craddock- 
Terry Company from college, under the 
late George Mahon in the accounting 
department in the factory end. He 
worked through all phases of the 
manufacture. 


All three of the new officials are 
local men. Percy N. Burton was born 
in Bedford County, May 19, 1898, and 
Was educated in the Bedford County 
school. His first experience in shoe 
manufacturing was obtained in the pro- 
duction end of the Craddock-Terry 
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-nity Chest and the 


CHARLES G. CRADDOCK 


Company, and in 1920 he became asso- 
ciated with the J. K. Orr Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company of Atlanta, of 
which he was superintendent of fac- 
tories and one of the directors. When 
the General Shoe Corporation ab- 
sorbed this company in 1936, Mr. Bur- 
ton remained in Atlanta with the cor- 
poration for a year, and in 1937 
assumed the duties of general manager 
of the Kentucky division of the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation, in Frankfort, 
Ky. He returned to Lynchburg with 
the Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation 
in 1940. 

Mr. Burton is a director of First 
Federal Building and Loan Association, 
is vice-president of the Piedmont Hos- 
pital Service Association, and is a 
member of the Rotary Club. 

Herbert A. Wells, born in Lynch- 
burg, September 30, 1891, was edu- 
cated in Lynchburg public schools and 
studied business administration in 
Poughkeepsie and elsewhere. He is 
identified with the work of such public 
welfare undertakings as the Commu- 
American Red 


Cross, and has been active in the War 
Finance Committee campaign. He is 
president of the Rotary Club and par- 
ticipates actively in many civie enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Wells entered the firm of Tufts 
and Wells, public accountants, in 1919, 
remaining with that concern for some 
years, and has been associated with the 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation since 
July 15, 1933. He was made comp- 
troller and secretary in December, 1933, 
to which duties is now added those of 
the vice-president in charge of finance. 


Salvage Heads Industry’s 
War Loan Drive 


Boston, Mass.—Louis H. Salvage, 
prominent shoe manufacturer and 
president of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, has been appointed 
Chairman of the. Shoe and Leather 
Industry’s Fifth War Loan Drive by 
Reuben B. Griyzmish, associate direc- 
tor for Massachusetts of the U. S. 
Treasury Department’s Defense Sav- 
ings Division. 

In a letter to 400 leading shoe, 
leather and allied companies in New 
England, employing approximately 50,- 
000 workers, Mr. Salvage advised each 
company executive: 

“Your own leadership of your com- 
pany’s drive will guarantee a success- 
ful campaign. First, appoint a trea- 
sury representative to head your 
company’s drive. He in turn should 
select a captain for every 10-20 work- 
ers, and these captains should person- 
ally sell every employee at least an 
$100 bond—at a cost of $75. Let’s all 
make this War Bond drive a success 
and turn D-Day into V-Day this win- 
ter! Thanks for your cooperation.” 


Woodhill Joins Advertising 
Agency 


New York.—The Frederick Clinton 
Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of William R. Woodhill as execu- 
tive assistant to Robert Buckbinder. 
Mr. Woodhié has been assistant secre- 
tary and office manager of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association; he now joins a staff of 
specialists in shoe and leather promo- 
tion and advertising. His work will in- 
clude contact and service work with 
clients and publications. 
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Business Activity Steady Near Peak Level 


LaSalle Map of Business Conditic 


This map, showing business conditions 
prepared by the Business Bulletin Division 


CuicaGco, Itu.—The rate of business 
activity has changed very little during 
recent weeks, and the slight upward 
trend has been scarcely noticeable, ac- 
cording to a monthly study by the Busi- 
ness Bulletin Division of La Salle Ex- 
tension University, here. Indications 
are becoming clearer and more con- 
vincing that the peak of the expansion 
period has been passed and that prob- 
ably business will be maintained at 
relatively stable rates near to present 
levels for some time. It will be kept 
high by the enormous war expenditures 
and by the accompanying large con- 
sumer incomes. 

The total volume of trade and indus- 
try, as measured by financial transac- 
tions, now averages about 5 per cent 
higher than it was last year at this 
time. The difference between the rates 
during the corresponding months of 
the two years will probably continue to 
become even less as activity remains on 
the present high plateau. 

In spite of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions throughout the spring and early 
summer, the agricultural regions have 
been showing just as much stability as 
the industrial sections. Gains over last 
year have been somewhat greater in 
the West than in the East, although 
there are many exceptions among dif- 
ferent communities and industries. 
These gains have been offset by de- 
clines in other places which make the 
national average only slightly higher 
than a year ago. 

Shortages of labor and the continued 
restrictions on the production of many 
consumer goods lines have slowed down 
business in New England, throughout 
several districts in the Eest as well as 
in part of the Southeast. Production 
of military supplies, shipbuilding, and 
the handling of shipments abroad have 
not quite made up for these reductions. 
Business volume in New York City and 
the surrounding territory has recently 
been making a better showing in com- 


all over the country for July, 1944, was 
of La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 


parison with the national average than 
it has for many months. 

Conditions have become unusually 
varied throughout the South. Textile 
production has declined and military 
construction has been very low. Spend- 
ing in connection with the military 
camps is not so high as it has been as 
more troops have been sent abroad. 
Business is better along the coasts than 
it is in the inland areas. 

Throughout the Pacific Coast region, 
business has been holding up much bet- 
ter than in most other parts of the 
country. In many cities, the volume of 
trade is from 10 to 15 per cent higher 
than it was a year ago. The most sig- 
nificant industries are airplane manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding. In the Rocky 
Mountain area, business is less favor- 
able than in any other part of the coun- 
try. The average in those states is a 
little below last year. 


Offer Wartime Podiatry Course 


New York.—The registrar of the 
First Institute of Podiatry at Long Is- 
land University, here, has sent out the 
following announcement: 

“It is possible now for qualified stu- 
dents to earn the university degree of 
doctor of podiatry in two years and 
three months. 

“‘The preliminary education require- 
ment for admission to the study of 


' podiatry shall be the satisfactory com- 


pletion of a two-year course of study in 
a registered college of liberal. arts or 
science or its equivalent. The required 
two years of college study shall include 
approved courses in English, physics 
and biology, covering at least one aca- 
demic year; and approved courses in 
organic chemistry. Approved courses 
covering one academic year shall in 
each case be substantially equivalent to 
six semester credit hours.’” 


This shorter course is in conformity 
with a program of speeded education. 


Army Buys Leather, 
Miscellaneous Footwear 


Boston, Mass.—Requirements of the 
Army recently necessitated removing 
from the market a grand total of 342. 
050 pounds of sole leather of one kind 
or another. Contracts awarded by the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot are de 
signed to furnish the Army with 175, 
850 pounds of cowhide shoulder sole 
leather and 166,200 pounds of finders’ 
sole strips. In addition, the Army has 
contracted to purchase 920,932 pairs of 
sole leather taps. 

Miscellaneous footwear contracts also 
announced are: 

Hygienic bath sandals—Lovell Mfg. 
Co., 135,000 pairs; The Spartan Co, 
115,000; F. J. Stahmer Shoe Co., 45, 
000; Vulcan Corporation, 60,000; Merit 
Klog Co., 75,000; Pederson Mfg. Co, 
40,000; Quinn Products Co., 48,000; 
and Colonial Parlor Frame Co., 75,000, 

Track shoes—John T. Biddell, Inc, 
500 pairs. 

Firemen’s rubber boots — United 
States Rubber Co., 2500 pairs; Hood 
Rubber Co., 2500. 

Hip rubber boots—Lacrosse Rubber 
Mills, 22,500 pairs; United States Rub- 
ber Co., 24,200; and Hood Rubber Co, 
18,000. 

Gymnasium shoes—Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, 10,000 pairs. 

Women’s bedroom slippers—A. Sand- 
ler Co., 238 pairs. 

Clubmobile workers’ fleece-lined boots 
—Mondl Mfg. Co., 541 pairs. 

Women’s low service shoes—George 
E. Keith Co., 15,036 pairs. 

Service shoes, reversed uppers—The 
Gardiner Shoe Co., 15,000 pairs; and 
International Shoe Co., 6540. 

Low-quarter tan shoes—Conrad Shoe 
Co., 648 pairs. 

Other purchases include 20,052 pairs 
of Safety-T hinge lasts, and 1,125,000 
buckles for use on combat boots. 


Name Retail Advisory 
Committee 

RocHestTer, N. Y.—An advisory com- 
mittee of retail shoe merchants of this 
city, with William Pidgeon as its chair- 
man, was named at a large meeting of 
shoe retailers at the Chamber of Com- 
merce recently for the purpose of de- 
vising a plan to have all problems re- 
lating to shoe rationing ironed out 
quickly through consultation with OPA. 

Madison W. Pierce, president of Wil- 
liam Eastwood & Son, Inc., presided at 
the meeting, at which Joseph B. Gilles- 
pie, commodity rationing representative 
of the Buffalo-Rochester district, was 
speaker. He told of the facility with 
which such problems are being settled 
in Buffalo. 

Forecasting that shoe rationing will 
last a year after the war ends, Mr. Gil- 
lespie said the OPA district office plans 
to issue a bulletin to the trade shortly, 
keeping shoe retailers informed of new 
developments in shoe rationing. 
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DARLING 
WEIGHTED TOE 
HOSIERY FORMS 


Display your hose for easier se- 
lection, faster selling. Available 
in six styles and heights for your 
different styles of hose. 


IN MEN’S, 
WOMEN’S, CHILDREN’S 
SIZES 


“These new shoes feel better 
than my old ones!” 


Retailers hear that every day from 


CorRECTLY MODELED, 


= ly styled, self-standing, tilting Re. “Weighted Toe” women whom they fit with Bellaire 

‘ited ellie are available NOW. Made of Dartex Composition shoes. And no wonder! Bellaire’s 

lood in flesh enamel, and coated with Plascov, which assures long comfort results naturally from their 
life. For prices and complete information on these and other proven feature construction and spe- 

bber el forms, write today. Distributors in principal cities ... cialized lasts. 

Rub- L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Michigan. New York Office and eee 


Co., Display Rooms, 47 W. 34th Street. 


DARLING 


The Name To Think Of FIRST In Display 


To maintam equitable distribution among our re- 
tatlers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts, 


VBELLAIRE SHOE COMPANYS 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
DIVISION OF HOLMES, STICKNEY, WALKER, INC 


he Stresses Need for 


where they are well treated. 


public’s buying, that consumers would 


and 2 At the open forum, held following hold off with normal, regular purchases 
Better Service Mr. om Bog a number of until after this period. However sub- 
hoe me : » merchants in outlying localities of the sequent retailing has proved these fears 
an ad dl are} —_ city remarked that they thought it was to be unfounded for there has been no 
irs the Greater Chicago Shoe Retailers had a mistake to have announced so much perceptible slackening in the shoe 
000 George N. Hartman, advertising execu- i” advance the odd-lot ration-free sell- business. ; j 
tive, as their featured speaker. He em- ‘8 from July 10 to 29. They feared There will be no further meeting of 
phasized that the public is getting fed this would make a difference in the the association until September. 
up on the typical “take-it-or-leave-it” 
attitude on the part of many salespeo- (474 99 ° 
ple. Since there are no longer any con- F rosty Window Shows Summer Shoes 
sumers who “don’t know there’s a war 
m- on,” it behooves the retailer to try to 
his have his salespeople give better service. 
ir- Mr. Hartman pointed out that more 
of and more customers “with elephant 
m- memories” are compiling mental black 
le- lists of those stores whose management 
e- tolerates shoddy and indifferent treat- 
ut ment by their salesforce. 
A. True, the retailer has been handi- 
i]. capped by the class of sales help avail- 
at able, but that condition is gradually 
changing. Recent government statis- 
. ties reveal that there are today one mil- 
a lion fewer employed than there were 
h six months ago. It is expected that 
4 during July and August we can look 
for a definite lessening of employment 
1 in war industries, and this would re- 
lease greater numbers for civilian en- 
- terprises. Now is the time, said Mr. 
. Hartman, to develop a feeling of con- Baltimore, Md.—"Frosty Cool” is the theme of this recent Hess window display, 
), science in service on the part of sales- @ new psychological approach in hot weather illustration. The snow-draped weep- 
y people with the end in view that cus- ing willow trees, providing a background for seasonal shoes, plus the frost on the 
panes, made Howard Street pedestrians feel many degrees cooler. 


tomers will continue to return to stores . 
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UNCLE SAM’S FIGHTING MEN— 
are well shod 


Our military leaders, appreciating the importance of intelligently 
designed footwear, have endeavored to equip our fighting forces with 
the most serviceable types possible. 


A Booklet illustrating types of military foot- 
wear from 1861 to date, sent on request. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Indianapolis, Ind—Marott Shoes ruled as team cham- 
plons with a score of 3,053 winning the state pin crown. 
George Marott has sponsored a bowling team for the long- 
est period of consecutive years in the history of the 
American Bowling Congress. This year, he sponsored 
four different teams, the State Champions, another men's 
team which won the Coca Cola league, and two outstand- 
ing ladies’ teams. 

Left to right are Paul Stem, Oscor Behrens, Harry 
Wheeler, captain, John Kiesel and John Mencin. 


A Wold of Fine Shoemaking 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 


New Jersey’s topography had much to do with its 
development as a manufacturing center. It has exten- 
sive water navigation facilities with Delaware Bay and 
the Delaware River on the West and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the East. Its proximity to the harbor of New York 
and to the markets available there were no small factors 
in the development of its industries. 

Tanning of leather is an important part of New 
Jersey’s industrial life, with sixty tanneries operating 
at the present time. These are located in 12 towns, but 
the preponderance of them (forty-four) are to be found 
in the city of Newark. John R. Evans & Co. in Camden 
was founded in 1812, and is one of the oldest in the 
state, 

Patent sides, reptiles, fancy leathers, kidskin in all 
finishes, belting leather, cowhides, sole leather, horse- 
hides, seal, ostrich, buffalo, goat, calfskin, sheepskin, 
shearlings, are among the types of leather tanned in the 
state at the present time. 

Twenty-one shoe factories are located in New Jersey 
in twelve towns. Four of them manufacture shoes for 
women, thirteen make slippers and play shoes, three 
make infants’ and children’s shoes and two manufacture 
shoes for men and boys. Johnston & Murphy, organ- 
ized in 1850, is one of the oldest in the state. The dis- 


tinguished van der Huynen family (later Terhune) num- 
[TURN TO PAGE 115, PLEASE] 
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There can be a great deal in a name. Take the name BASS, 
for instance. To millions of Americans this name signifies 
the finest quality in Outdoor Footwear that money can buy. 
That’s why we continue to tell more people the BASS story 
with an uninterrupted advertising campaign in leading na- 
tional magazines—even though war-time conditions and 
restrictions make many BASS models temporarily una- 
vailable. Thus, after the war, the name BASS will again be 
your pass-word to profits. G. H. BASS & CO., Dept. BS-19, 
Wilton, Maine. 
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MEN’S—BOYS’ SANDALS 
AT ONCE DELIVERY 


@ SIMULATED LEATHER UPPERS 
@ RUBBER HEEL 

@ PLASTIC OUTSOLES 

@ LITTLEWAY CONSTRUCTION 
@ FULL SIZES, MEN'S 6-12 

@ BOYS' SIZES 3-6—$1.70 PR. 


CO.. IO] DUANE ST., N. ¥..C. 


AVL 
\ SHOE 


DESPITE PRIORITIES, MANPOWER 
AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES, 
WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 


A COMPLETE LINE OF UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES AND 
SOUVENIRS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED 
42 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


THE INDUSTRIES Mc. 


39-45 WEST 10h STREET YORK Cite 


Los Angeles Travelers 
Hold Initial Luncheon 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Presided over 
by Harry J. Evans, the West Coast 
Shoe Travelers’ Associates held their 
initial monthly luncheon-meeting in the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
building with 75 travelers out of a total 
membership of 225 present. 

A progressive report by Mrs. Ruth 
Hamilton revealed that the Buyers 
Guide of the Los Angeles shoe market 
will have some 300 pages, with nearly 
a hundred page ads already received. 


This directory will be distributed to 
5000 buyers in the 11 western states, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Cen- 
tral and South America and Australian 
key shoe buyers, who are regular or 
prospective visitors to this market. 

As a further service to the visiting 
shoe buyers and to make their business 
trips to Los Angeles more pleasant, the 
Shoe Travelers are opening permanent 
headquarters in the Haas Building. A 
paid secretary will be in charge, whose 
main duties will be to assist buyers in 
locating members and their lines. The 
Haas Building is fast becoming a mer- 
chandising center for shoes and kin- 
dred lines, with over 60 representative 
lines now being permanently housed 
there. According to Chairman R. B. 
Cooper, formal opening of the Asso- 
ciates rooms will be the latter part of 
July. 

A paid membership of over 700 shoe 
travelers is the goal the Associates plan 
for the balance of this year, reported 
membership chairman, Ott. W. Launer. 


Eligible for membership according to a ; 


Board of Directors meeting are, in ad- 
dition to shoe travelers, representatives 
of findings houses, tanners, rubber foot- 
wear, shoe dressings, advertising ser- 
vices, hosiery, bags, foot appliances, 
last manufacturers, fixture houses—in 
fact, any sales representative who reg- 
ularly sells products usually carried in 
retail shoe stores. Tribute was paid to 
the memory of George M. Shanklin, 
leather buyer for Joyce, Inc. 

All the officers, chairmen and per- 
sonnel of the various committees were 
introduced individually by President 
Evans to the gathering. These officials 
are: Harry J. Evans, president; Rob- 
ert G. Fithian, first vice-president; Wil- 
son Connolly, second vice-president; 
Carl O. Johnson, secretary and trea- 
surer. 

Directors, in addition to the officers, 
are: E. T. Reedy, Mrs. Ruth Hamilton, 
Ned Drefus, Emil Goldman. Chairmen 
of the committees are as follows: E. B. 
Steere, finance; R. B. Cooper, shoe mart 
housing; H. P. Newell, publicity; E. T. 
Reedy, hotel; Robert G. Fithian, trans- 
portation; Ott. W. Launer, member- 
ship; Hal Long, entertainment; Martha 


Your 
War, 


Don't waste 
paper. 


It is vital 
to the war 


hotel 


St louss 


Weisler, advertising; Ruth Hamilton, 
Buyers’ Guide. 


Gibbins Heads Johnston 


& Murphy 

Newark, N. J. — New officers of 
Johnston & Murphy, elected recently, 
are as follows: Albert C. Gibbins, pres- 
ident and treasurer; Neill P. Overman, 
vice - president; Courteneay Overman, 
vice-president. Charles M. Opitz con- 
tinues as secretary. Courteneay Over- 
man was elected to the board of di- 
rectors, replacing John Slattery who re- 
tired recently. 
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Lonergan Joins 


J. Edwards & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—James A. Loner- 
gan has joined the sales staff of J. Ed- 
wards & Co., children’s shoe manufac- 


JAMES A. LONERGAN 


turers, here. He will represent the firm 
in the New York and New England 
territory. 

Mr. Lonergan has had wide experi- 
ence in the shoe business, both in the 
retail and the manufacturing fields. 
From 1919 to 1931 he was connected 
with A. H. Geuting Co. of Philadelphia 
in the children’s shoe department; from 
1931 to 1938 he was in charge of inven- 
tory control and sales promotion for the 
Sears Roebuck shoe departments in the 
Eastern territory; from 1938 to 1941 
he was buyer of children’s and grow- 
ing girls’ shoes for Famous-Barr, St. 
Louis. For the past three years, Mr. 
Lonergan has been production man at 
the Gerberich-Payne Shoe Company 
plant in Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Says Synthetic Program 
Stabilizes Rubber Prices 


New York — The synthetic rubber 
program provides a $700,000,000 insur- 
ance policy against high prices for 
natural rubber after the war, Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., president of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, de- 
clared last week in New York, where he 
attended an interesting exhibit of Fire- 
stone War Products at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 

Mr. Firestone took a favorable view 
of the outlook for both synthetic and 
natural rubber during the early peace 
years, holding that both types will be 
required to meet accumulated demand. 
Estimating tire production will average 
about 80,000,000 casings anually for the 
first five years after the war, he indi- 
cated 40 per cent will go to the automo- 
bile manufacturers for original equip- 
ment, while 60 per cent will be for re- 
placement. 

Reports that the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company plans post-war expan- 
sion in the number of its own retail 
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MR. MERCHANT: 


1" buy more War Bonds. 


While we are largely on WAR WORK at Lima, making Soles 
& heels for the boys in uniform we are still making civilian 
requirements but not in sufficiently large quantities to cover 
the demands, and we hope, with this in mind you will be 
lenient with your suppliers as they have been with us until 
the time comes when we can give your sources all of the 
Raw-Cord Soles & Heels they require. 

Rest assured that we anxiously await the time when we 
can make prompt shipments as we did for many years, and 
that we are doing everything possible to speed that day. 

In the meantime let's all do the very best we possibly can 
to help the other fellow in every possible manner . . 


_ THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO Y Es 


. and 


stores to 7500 from the present figure 
of 700 are without foundation, Mr. 
Firestone said. The post-war emphasis 
rather will be on expanding dealer or- 
ganizations, which now number about 
25,000, he declared. 

“The basis of Firestone’s operations 
is through dealers and we have no ex- 
pansion plans in mind which will inter- 
fere with active and successful dealer 
distribution,” Mr. Firestone declared. 
“Some stores may be added to round 
out and balance our distribution set-up, 
but primarily we will seek an expansion 
of the dealers’ business. It is likely 
that many new products will be added, 
but definite statements on them cannot 
be made at the present time.” 


Joins Style Department 
of Carlisle 


New York.—Mrs. Elinor Bohle has 
been appointed head of the style de- 
partment of Carlisle Shoe Company, 
with headquarters in the New York 
office of the firm. This appointment, it 
has been announced, is part of the 
expansion plan of the company. Mrs. 
Bohle will be assisted by Charles Blanc, 
former associate of Roger Vivier of 
Delman in Paris. 

The department in New York will 
handle design and patterns, co-ordinat- 
ing with the department at the plant 
in Carlisle, Pa. An increase in space 
is necessary, as well as a larger staff. 
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FOOT EASERS 


FOOT EASERS 


Elastic top foot socks for 
bare leg wear, and with other 
hose. 

$1.80 per dozen. 
30 dozen or over 
$1.65 per dozen. 


MAGNOLIA 
HOSIERY CO. 
35 N. Third St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


SANDALS 


MISSES’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S eight- iron 
WON - RATIONED 


Rexel Merchandise Co. 
25 West Forty-Third 
New York I8 NY 


Jarman on Moody 
Institute Board 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Maxey Jarman, presi- 
dent of the General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville, Tenn., was elected June 13 
to the board of trustees of Moody Bible 
Institute, here, according to the Rev. 
Will H. Houghton, D.D., president. 

One of the leading’ shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States, Mr. Jar- 
man also has served on the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and taught a men’s Bible 
class in Nashville’s First Baptist 
Church, of which he is a member. 


Expect Continuance of Good Shoe Business 


Delaware Shoe Merchants Spring and Summer 
Seasons and Look to Profitable Fall Selling 


WILMINGTON, — The nation’s 
smallest state has passed through one 
of its most profitable and successful 
Spring and early Summer seasons and 
looks forward to Fall for a continuance 
of good shoe business. This applies to 
all fields, including not only women’s 
shoes, which have registered an in- 
crease in sales of about 15 per cent 
over that of last year, but in men’s and 
children’s shoes as well. 


Delaware in general and Wilmington 
in particular have been fortunate in 
being able to obtain satisfactory stocks 
of the better grade of shoes. This is 
due, in large measure, to the fact that 
this city has always been a ready mar- 
ket for the better grade of shoes, even 
in pre-war times. Standard grades 
have always sold well and on a rather 
even keel. 


Adolph Cohen, owner of Schulman’s 
Bootery, a central city outlet, reports 
that Summer sales have been better, on 
the whole, than those of last year, 
which takes in the sale of white shoes. 


Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Show, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. July 17, 18, 1944 

Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 

Chicago Ill. 


rison Hotel, 
July 24, 25, 1944 
Golf Outing, Central 
Shoe and Leather Association, 
Hershey Country = Hershey, 
Pa. August 4, 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Northwestern 
National Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
ation, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Central States 
Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach = 
24, "1944 


National Shoe fue Palmer House 
and Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
October 30, 31, November 1, 2, 1944 
Travelers’ Spring 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
eb. November 5, 6, 1944 
Iowa Spring Shoe Show, Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 


a. 
November 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Spring Shoe Convention, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Ind. 
November 12, 13, 1944 


Dallas, 

November 12, 13, 14, is. 1944 

3lst Annual Convention, Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Philadelphia, Phila- 


Pa. 
January 14, 15, 16, 1945 


Deliveries in white shoes were some- 
what late, but styles sold out as fast as 
they could be obtained. The rather 
freakish weather during late Spring 
and during the past month have had no 
effect on slowing down shoe sales, 
There seems to be a temporary demand 
for white casuals with low heels in 
either rationed or non-rationed types, 
White and brown shoes, in fabric and 
leather combinations, have not gone 
over as expected. 

At the Braunstein store, L. W. Key- 
ser, manager of the shoe department, 
reports an active Spring and Summer 
season, not as spectacular as that of 
last year, but satisfactory. Standard 
brands of shoes are enjoying a splendid 
sale with fine prospects for the Fall 
season. The sale of white has been 
especially good, with the season due to 
close in several weeks largely because 
the store’s stock of white shoes will be 
exhausted. 

Roy Hylander, of Hylander’s, also 
reports an excellent Spring and early 
Summer season, with sales consider- 
ably in advance of those of last year. 
There is a greater demand for fine 
shoes; women have been educating 
themselves to the fact that a good shoe, 
even if it is higher in price than they 
have been formerly accustomed to pay- 
ing, is the most economical in the long 
run from the standpoint of style, wear 
and comfort. 

The public, says Mr. Hylander, is 
buying shoes more intelligently than at 
any time in the past. People are not 
nearly so set on any one style, but they 
demand a shoe that fits well. They are 
shopping more for quality. 

The Fall picture in the shoe field here 
would seem to be encouraging. Mer- 
chants are looking forward to the pos- 
sibility of some new lasts and patterns, 
which will go far toward stimulating 
business. 


Sandals Stressed in Window 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The shoe win- 
dow of Power’s Department Store 
stresed the care-free theme for Sum- 
mer. Sandals were shown in white, 
brown and black. Rows of white san- 
dals were placed on white display fix- 
tures made to simulate garden benches. 
At one side a large white urn held clus- 
ters of green foliage. At either end 
of the display black and brown sandals 
were shown on shelved fixtures. 

A poster drew attention to the light 
ness of the sandal for warm weather 
wear. The shoes were shown in an eye- 
level window box which comes under 
the attention of all who pass on a heavy 
traffic street. 
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Members of the Massachusetts Shoe Trade Cooperating Committee and OPA execu- 
tives. Left to right—A. W. Fish, William Filene & Sons Co.; Charles T. Walls, Thomas 
$. Childs Co.; Joseph Goldstein, Julius Goldstein & Sons; Edward Freedman, Ray- 
mond's, Inc.; F. A. McDermott, regional rationing executive; Joseph B. Charde, 
head of the Operations Section, Washington OPA; William A. Molster, acting 
director, Miscellaneous Products Division, Washington OPA; Albert E. Stevens, 
regional shoe rationing officer; William J. Hoyle, Massachusetts shoe rationing 
oficer; Henry H. Dahli, Thayer McNeil Co.; C. S$. Elkind, John Irving Shoe Corpora- 
tion; and Frank Masterson, Hub Shoe Co, Another member of the committee, M. 
Wit, Melville Shoe Corporation, was not present when above photo was taken. 


Boston, Mass.—A general discussion 
of the shoe rationing program, called to 
iron out problems created by the ration- 
ing program, was held recently in Bos- 
ton. It was attended by national, -re- 
gional and state OPA and WPB execu- 
tives and by members of the Massachu- 
setts Shoe Trade Cooperating Commit- 
tee of the OPA, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the retail and wholesale 
branches of the industry in this state, 
and was called because of the presence 
of national OPA officials, here to confer 
with shoe rationing executives from the 
six New England states. 

The members of the shoe trade, it 


was announced later, expressed general 
satisfaction with the shoe rationing 
program. They manifested interest in 
the present inventories of various kinds 
of shoes and in forecasts of production 
and demand. It was agreed that the 
present supply situation indicates that 
no relaxation of rationing controls can 
be expected in the near future, though 
merchants and wholesalers who are 
members of the committee emphasized 
the need of an orderly and gradual re- 
laxation when the proper time comes. 
Included in the agenda of the meeting 
was a discussion of the serviceability 
of composition-soled shoes. 


Gary to Manage 
Vulean Plant 


PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO—Vulcan Corpo- 
tation has announced the appointment 
of Charles B. Gary as manager of its 
St. Louis last plant, succeeding Paul W. 
Saxby who resigned recently. Mr. 
Gary has been associated with Vulcan 
Corporation since August, 1934, as en- 
gineer in the Research and Develop- 
ment Department. Recently Mr. Gary 
has been manager of the Wood Prod- 
tts Division of Vulcan Corporation at 
Effingham, Illinois. 

Mr. Gary’s accomplishments with 
Vulean Corporation include designing 
and supervising the building of several 
production machines for the Last and 
Wood Heel Divisions. He collaborated 
with Vulean engineers in perfecting 
and installing in each Vulcan last plant 
the equipment and procedure for pro- 
ducing lasts with the Vulcan “Con- 
trolled Measurements” feature, which 
guarantees mechanical accuracy in the 
ftading of model lasts and sole pat- 
terns. He has intimate knowledge of 
the technical features of last manufac- 
turing. 
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Incorporated in Mr. Gary’s business 
life are his experiences in wood-working 
industries, serving in various executive 
capacities from foreman to plant man- 
ager; these duties included drafting, 
designing, production and cost engi- 
neering with well-known concerns in 
New England, including Haywood- 
Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass.; W. F. 
Whitney Co., Ashburnham, Mass.; and 
Norwood Calef Co., of Keene, New 
Hampshire. 


Named Assistant Manager 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Bon Marche 
has a new assistant manager, C. H. 
Hannig, for its three main shoe floor 
departments. Until recently, Mr. Han- 
nig managed his own shoe store for 
twenty-five years, at Billings, Mon- 
tana. Mr. Hannig has put some new 
ideas into operation, in the slipper de- 
partment. 

Paul Synder, formerly associated 
with the Bon Marche for seven and one 
half years, has returned as manager of 
the main floor men’s shoe department, 
after a year’s absence. 


Play Shoes Sell in 
Baltimore Stores 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—White shoes, play 
shoes and non-rationed sandals for wo- 
men are getting a steady volume of 
business, ever on the increase here. 
Men, on the other hand, are leaning to- 
ward white buckskin and ventilated 
types, especially in brown. 

According to a reliable source, play 
shoes and white footwear of all kinds 
are selling hand over fist. However, 
since whites are getting more and more 
difficult to procure, stores, especially 
those catering to a higher grade clien- 
tele, are substituting black suedes for 
early Fall promotion—July instead of 
August. The pinch has pushed the sea- 
son definitely here. 

The trend among buyers is to use 
more careful perspective in ordering as 
against the harum-scarum method pre- 
viously employed. They feel that con- 
ditions are getting better, therefore 
they are using careful judgment in se- 
lection. 

Getting down to a few specific stores, . 
Hess reports that there is an extraor- 
dinary demand for ladies’ white and 
Summer shoes, while seasonal footwear 
is going well. George Hess, who han- 
dies men’s shoes here, finds white 
buckskin selling very well, Many ven- 
tilated items, the majority in brown, 
some in white, are getting attention 
from Baltimore customers, too. There 
also seems to be distinct interest in 
casual types of shoes, whether rationed 
or non-rationed. 

“Tt is a healthy sign because it is giv- 
ing us a new field which would indicate 
an increase in significance,” said Mr. 
Hess. 

Hahn’s is selling very rapidly all the 
white types it can get, as well as non- 
rationed items. 

Buyers here are concentrating on 
size instead of styles, forgetting variety 
in type for the practical in lengths and 
widths. They are also buying all the 
white they can lay their hands on. 

Non-rationed play shoes plus sea- 
sonal items in general are moving rap- 
idly here. 

Business is good generally but not as 
good as last year. However, since June 
15, it has picked up and shows an in- 
crease over last year this time,” ac- 
cording to a spokesman for the store. 


Shoe Dealers Support 
War Loan Drive 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Several leading 
shoe stores and departments were in 
the vanguard of war bond efforts in 
this city from the start of the Fifth 
War Loan drive to the finish. With 
special advertising and promotion, they 
went “all out” in their support of this 
drive. 

Shoe stores supporting the drive 
were Hill’s Shoe Store, Feltman & 
Curme, Saad Brothers, The Crescent, 
and Warn and Warn. 
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WORKSHOES 


JOBS 


Women's Shoes From 
America's Top Sources 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 


LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN’S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town “'C"* Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


GIRLS' LOAFERS 


Sizes 4-9 

SELECTED TAN LOAFER, ANTIQUE FINISH, 

AUBURN SOLE AND HEEL, GOODYEAR 
D. WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER. 

MEN'S LOAFERS, SLIPPERS, MOCCASINS. 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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HANAN 


In observance of their 95th anniversary, Hanan & Son featured this window in their 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street, New York store. The display showed shoes of four 
wars. 


New Yorx.—Hanan & Son observed 
its 95th anniversary recently. In cele- 
bration of the event, the Hanan retail 
shoe shop at 43rd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, here, featured a window dis- 
play showing shoes made in former 
years, principally those shown by the 
company at the St. Louis Fair in 1904. 
Medals awarded to the shoes were 
shown, one from the St. Louis Fair, 
one presented by the American Insti- 
tute of New York in 1873, another at 
the Columbian Exposition in 1892, an- 
other at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895, 
and the fifth at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900. 

James Hanan, who migrated to this 
country from Ireland, entered the shoe 
business in 1849, establishing the firm 
as a partnership. His sons, John H. 
and Alfred P., were admitted as part- 
ners in 1878 and 1893, respectively. In 
1897 and 1901 the two sons of John H. 
Hanan, Herbert W. and Addison G., 
were admitted to partnerships. In 
1930, Robert W. Hanan, the son of Her- 
bert, was admitted. At the present time 
the fourth generation of the original 
founder is carrying on the business. 


The greatest impetus came to the firm 
as a result of the efforts of John H. 


Hanan. He was instrumental in ob- 
taining the distribution of Hanan shoes 
in many countries as well as in conti- 
nental United States. He was an ex- 
ponent of machine made shoes and was 
instrumental in organizing the Good- 
year Machine Company which, ulti- 
mately, merged with the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. Mr. Hanan was a di- 
rector of the latter company until his 
death in 1920. He was also the first 
president of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, con- 
tinuing in that office for seven years. 

The economic changes caused by 
World War I resulted in the loss of 
much of the distribution of Hanan 
shoes in foreign countries, with the ex- 
ception of England and France. Hanan 
& Son, Ltd., in England, is a subsidiary 
still operating a retail outlet. Hanan 
shoes were also distributed by the 
Hanan Shoe Co. in France, operating 
two stores—one in Paris and the other 
in Nice—until the fall of that coun- 
try. 

At the present time the company’s 
president, Lt. (j. g.) Herbert G. Hanan, 
U.S.N.R., is serving in the armed 
forces. He managed the affairs of the 
firm from 1933 until] 1942, when he en- 
tered the navy. 


Change Name to Swankies, Inc. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The name of 
the Stanley Williams Shoe Co. has been 
changed to Swankies, Inc., with the 
original firm members continuing as 
heretofore. They are Al Rosnick, pres- 
ident and production manager; Joseph 
Duga, vice-president and superinten- 
dent of the bottoming room; Hyman 
Katz, treasurer and head of the making 
room; William Duga, secretary and in 
charge of cutting operations. H. P. 
Newell is sales manager. 


Satin Slippers in Sale Event 


San Jose, CALIF.—Bloom’s, one of 
the leading retail shoe stores here, re- 
cently featured a wide assortment of 
satin evening slippers in a special sale 
event at $2.95 a pair. These were for- 
merly priced from $5 to $8.95, and were 
offered in colors of gold, silver, black 
and the popular white. 

The slippers were cleverly arranged 
in attractive displays, which com- 
manded a brisk response. 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
May, 1944 
Doportment of Commerce, Burcon of the Consus 


Per Cent Change 
Firms flay, 4} May,'44 


- ve. vs. Ma 
States by Regions May,*43 1944" 
548 +10 $4,840. 
England ............ €2 +2 = 
New Hampshire & Vt... * 
Rhode Island ........... ft 8 — 5 74,406 
11 —12 78,180 
Pennsylvania ........... +19 — 4 621,031 
North Central ....... 157 g —6 1,144,940 
12 2 $09,140 
cnet 30 1 147,781 
cats antes 34 7 —6 214,966 
41 10 —l1 266,785 
West North Central ...... 60 14 —5 317,195 
7 +13 36,721 
7 +2 35,1538 
South Atlantic 15 16 223,435 
oo” 
West Virginia .......... peed 
a 
Wi South Central ....... 80 +12 —10 327,966 
1,201 
g 
5 +11 +4 26,699 
on 147 +7 --12 1,409,585 
Washington 25 +1 —10 216,298 
Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 12 . — 6 1,592,389 
7 48 55 129,801 
San Francisco ........... # 25 17 476,981 
Seattle, Wash. ........... 1 9 145,304 


*Insufficient data. **No mw... #Less than 0.5 cent. 
{Compares with $4,384,736 in May, 1943, and $5,224,924 in April, 


A World of Fine Shoemaking 
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bering among its descendants the publisher of Boot 
AND SHOE Recorper, played a prominent part in the 
early history of shoe manufacturing in Ncw Jersey. 

New Jersey has a potential shoe output of 68,200 
pairs daily. Total production in 1942 was 7,981,044 
pairs, representing 1.6 per cent of the production in 
the country for that year. Over 83 per cent of the shoe 
— in the state make shoes retailing under 

00. 

There are shoe wholesalers in New Jersey, as well as 
many concerns producing materials used in shoe manu- 
facturing. Among these are soling materials, such as 
tubber soles the new soles for unrationed shoes and 


plastic heel coverings. 
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Ensign Connett Reported Missing 

Harold Connett, Jr., a dive 
bomber pilot in the U. S. Navy, was reported missing in 
action in the Southwest Pacific theater July 10. Ensign 
Connett is a son of Harold Connett, president of Surpass 
Leather Company, who is in charge of the Shoe and Leather 
Branch of War Production Board. He graduated from Kent 
School and completed his education at University of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He is 23 
years of age and his home is at Haverford, Pa. 


To Help Veterans Start in Business 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85] 


may take a refresher or retraining course for a period of 
one year. 

Veterans who qualify for schooling may stay one year 
at Government expense. Then if the standards of the school 
are met the educational benefits will be continued for the 
length of time, up to 4 years, that the person served be- 
tween Sept. 15, 1940, and the end of the war. Application 
for such assistance must be made within two years after 
the veteran is discharged, or two years after the war is 
over, whichever is the later, and Government aid of this 
type will cease seven years after the war’s end. However, if 
the Army or Navy continued the education of service per- 
sonnel along the lines of their prewar education then this 
type of veteran would not be eligible for the educational 
aid. 

In buying or repairing a home, buying or stocking a 
farm, or establishing -a business, veterans can arrange for 
Government-guaranteed loans. The Government will guar- 
antee 50 per cent of the loan up to $2,000 and will pay the 
first year’s interest on the part of the loan that it guar- 
antees. Under this plan, a veteran may borrow up to 
$4,000, with the Government backing up half of the amount. 

Loans can be obtained from banks, loan offices, or even 
individuals. The veteran must establish collateral on his 
part of the loan. Interest cannot exceed 4 per cent, and 
the loans must be paid up within 20 years. 

The Government will also guarantee in full a secondary 
loan up to 20 per cent of the cost of the property involved. 
The total amount in both loans guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment cannot exceed $2,000. Interest on secondary loans 
cannot be more than 5 per cent. 

In the case of buying a farm or business the veteran must 
be able to show that he has a reasonable chance of making 
a success of such an undertaking. The secondary loans may 
be used for cash down payments. The veteran may use the 
money to buy buildings, land, stock, supplies, equipment, 
employ help, or anything else required of a successful busi- 
ness. The two-year limitation applicable to educational 
benefits is also invoked in the case of loan opportunities. 


Discharged servicemen and women also will be allowed 
liberal unemployment benefits of $20 a week up to 52 weeks 
if they cannot find employment. Four weeks of unemploy- 
ment benefits will be allowed for each month for service, 
plus additional time for the first three months of service. 
They will become ineligible for benefits if they give up 
their jobs without reason, or are fired for misconduct, or 
participate directly in strikes, or will not attend available 
free training courses. The two-year limitation also applies. 

Self-employed veterans who make less than $100 a month 
can get cash benefits to make up the difference between 
their net earnings and $100 a month. This benefit will also 


.. be paid for 52 weeks, depending on the length of service. 
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CLOSET SHOE BAGS 


CORDUROY: one Size for Ladies’ and Men’s 

Shoes — 12 Pockets — Color Combinations — $21.60 

Dozen. 

LEATHERETTE: For CHILDREN —8 Pockets 

with a Different Nursery Rhyme Character on 

Each Pocket—Red or Blue—$8.00 Dozen. 

Samples Gladly Submitted Upon Request 
LYONS & COMPANY 

120 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.- Y. 

QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES for 44 Years 


MOCCASINS 


PLUMP BROWN UPPERS $4 50 
STURDY LACES 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 


IN STOCK 


Men's Sizes 6-12 $1.50 
Boys’ Sizes 3-6 1.45 


CORRECTION: This ad supersedes ads of June 
15th and July Ist incorrectly quoted. 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St¢.,N.Y.C 


SANDALS 


RATION FREE 
ALL LEATHER SCUFFS 


Men's and Women's Cross-Strap, Open 
SMALL. MEDIUM, LARGE 
1-00 pam net 
FOR ENTIRE LOT ONLY 
LEONARD SCHMERER & CO. 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 


Non-Rationed Models 
Featured 


San Jose, CaLir.—The Fashion 
Bootery recently featured a smart 
selection of women’s non-rationed 
shoes in a special sale event at $1.97 
and $2.97 a pair, with excellent suc- 
cess. The collection consisted of pumps 
and sandals, and included a wide range 
of styles and colors. 

Penney’s offered women’s non-ra- 
tioned novelty shoes in their shoe de- 
partment in a recent sale at $2.98 a 
pair. These included pumps, sandals, 
and tie styles in the popular red, and 
commanded a splendid response. 
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Observe Five Years of Community Servig 


Thompson, Boland & Lee in Atlanta, Ga., Was Founded on the 
Principles of Good Shoes and Service. Its Fifth Anniversary 
Finds It Living Up to Those Ideals 


ATLANTA, GA. — Five years ago 
Thompson, Boland & Lee, Inc., opened 
their doors and invited the public into 
a store which they confidently planned 
to be one of the best. The store was 
headed by Oscar Thompson, who was 
intent upon building a shoe store with 
personality, founded on the policy of 
honesty and plenty of shoes. Mrs. Nell 
Boland and Mrs. Martha Lee were 
made members of the firm in tribute 
to a splendid record of efficiency and 
outstanding service. The authority of 
nearly all the departments was given 
to a staff of women whom Mr. Thomp- 
son brought with him. Together in the 
past five years, they have more than 
doubled the annual volume of business. 
Last year the volume figure climbed 
above a million dollars, and thus far 
this year it has reached $1,337,000. 

The figures alone tell a big story. 
The personality of the store lends it 
color. Back in those days of 1939 
Oscar Thompson, who then headed the 
shoe department at Rich’s, was inter- 
ested in setting up a store of his own 
which would be second to none, and the 
plans allowed plenty of room for 
growth of ideas and expression of per- 
sonality. One of the gratifying points 
of operating an independent store, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thompson, was the 
satisfaction of proceeding with original 


Re-enact Discovery 
of Vulcanization 


Commercial processing of rubber 
started 100 years ago with the success- 
ful making of the first rubber shoe at 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. As this rubber 
town celebrated its 100th anniversary, 
the historic scene was reenacted by 
Doris Magnuson and Edwin Hahn, em- 
ployees in the large United States Rub- 
ber Company footwear plant which grew 
out of the originel rubber organization 
and is now in its 101st year. 


ideas without waiting for the approy 
of a controlling office. 

In the original layout, ladies ay 
men’s fine shoes were shown on th 
street floor. One-half length of th 
store’s depth was devoted to a bag d& 
partment correlated with the shog 
Comfortable chairs were arranged 
groups with a rounded bench at th 
store’s back. Interior decorating wa 
kept light and sunny from the entrang 
through the big glass door straight 
through the store. On the men’s side 
along with the shoes, was a counter de 
voted to sox. Later, one of the fron 
display units was appropriated for cog 
tume jewelry. All plans led to th 
central policy of keeping the environ 
ment and atmosphere pleasant and at 
tractive and the customer aware of 
courteous attention. They allowed ful 
leeway for friendly service and th 
recognition of fine quality and value 
Plenty of shoes meant shoes of quality 
by famous manufacturers and shoes in 
a wide price range. A special base 
ment department carried the lowe 
priced shoes. 

Upstairs, the children’s department 
was planned especially with an eye for 
doing an outstanding job in service and 
quality. Proper fitting was stressed 
and shoes to prevent and correct foot 
defects were carried exclusively. Cus 
tomers come from a wide area and each 
child who is a customer from his, first 
pair of hard leather soled shoes is aute 
matically enrolled in the Thompson, 
Boland and Lee Birthday Club. 

The Birthday Club makes a happy 
connecting link with the children. Each 
child receives a gift from the store on 
his birthday. This idea alone has 
brought a big return in appreciative 
letters from both children and mothers 
and an increase in customers. 

As a last touch, the decorating 

scheme for the children’s upstairs de 
partment is centered around the fish 
collection which Mr. Thompson has 
caught and had mounted. These range 
around the room with placques beneath 
telling what they are, from the small 
parrot fish and bonnet nose shark t@ 
the big sand shark and stingaree. A 
huge sailfish with blue fin is particu 
larly interesting, while over the ele 
vator door a lone animal, a mounted 
buck’s head looks down with kindly 
eyes. 
Looking forward to the future, from 
the vantage point of the past five years 
of steady growth, Thompson, Boland’ 
and Lee believe they can go on build 
ing one of the best shoe stores in the 
South. The response and confidence of 
the many customers from Atlanta and 
its vicinity tell them that they are 
headed in the right direction. 
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SANDALS 


Rexel Merchandise Co 
West Forty-Third St 
New York 18 N Y 


PRON-A-METER 


Receives Honorary Degree 

Nasuua, N. H.—Francis P. Murphy, 
head of New Hampshire’s largest shoe 
manufacturing concern, the J. F. Mc- 
Elwain Co. of Nashua and Manchester, 
and former governor of the state, was 
given an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree at the annual commencement of 
Boston College. 

The citation recognized his rise from 
a humble beginning in life to an emi- 
nent position in industrial circles as 
Well as public service. ~~ 


18 


U. S. Service Men 
See Familiar Name 


Brockton, Mass.—The George E. 
Keith Company is using huge billboard 
space in London’s famed Piccadilly Cir- 
cus to remind millions of American ser- 
vicemen in England of their product, 
and as a tribute to the gallant man- 
agers of the eight Walk-Over shops in 
England. The sign is strategically lo- 
cated; its cartoon treatment and choice 
of colors attract the attention. Facing 
it are the Regent Palace Hotel, where 


many American troops stay when ac- 


commodations are available, and the fa- 
mous American Rainbow Club. 

The shoe company made its tie-up 
with Tommy Trinder, England’s fa- 
vorite comedian of stage, screen and 
radio. Mr. Trinder, who has been called 
“the Bob Hope of England,” shares the 
space with the Walk-Over people and 
is shown with one arm thrown over the 
shoulders of the famous Walk-Over 
trade-mark of the man walking over a 
shoe. His slogan, “If it’s laughter 
you’re after, Trinder’s the name,” is 
used in connection with his other popu- 
lar phrase—“You lucky people”’—and 


MOCCASINS 


HEAVY BROWN UPPERS $4.45 
LEATHER LACES 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 


R 
CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


This photo shows the Walk-Over sign in Piccadilly Circus, London, at the left. 
The sign is located opposite yo Palace Hotel and the American Rainbow Club, 


both of which are f 


the message is that “You lucky people 
will have Walk-Over Shoes after the 
war.” 

The background is cream, with cir- 
cular white lines breaking up the solid 
expanse of color, a huge circle in red 
against which the figures are painted, 
and the lettering in deep blue. 

The idea for the advertising was pro- 
moted by Deane E. Alexander, Walk- 
Over advertising manager, and Edward 
A. Keith, head of the company’s foreign 
department, through Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc. 


American servicemen when they are in London. 


Stuart Whattoff, generalmanager of 
the George E. Keith British Stores in 
England, handled the details at that 
end through the Borough Billposting 
Company of London. 


Redecorate Knight Shoe Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Oscar Olman and 
Ben Rosenfeld, new owners of Knight 
Shoe Co., formerly owned by the late 
Will Knight, report that the store has 
been entirely redecorated, including 
new rugs. 
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Shoe Man Active in 
Community Affairs 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Clarence I. Lanich, 
who operates a successful shoe store in 
the Riverside section of Buffalo, was 
the subject of an interesting biographi- 


CLARENCE I. LANICH 


al article in a recent issue of the Buf- 
jalo Riverside Review. Aside from his 
shoe store and activities in the real es- 
tate field, Mr. Lanich is an important 
figure in the community, and the Re- 
view article says of him: 

“In addition to his business, his real 
estate and other activities, he finds time 
to be very active in the Shrine, Occi- 
dental Lodge, North Buffalo Odd Fel- 
lows, Riverside Lions Club, as a past 
president; was twice president of the 
Riverside Business Men’s Association, 
served two terms as president of the 
Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, Erie County Republican Club, Na- 
tional Chapter of the Red Cross, Air 
Raid Wardens of Precinct 13, Billy 
Goats, and was formerly secretary of 
the Riverside Theatre Corporation, of 
which he was a large stockholder. He 
was also a director of the New York 
State Shoe Retailers Association. 

Mr. Lanich is one of the oldest mer- 
chants in the community in point of ac- 
tive management and operation of busi- 
ness. He has been in the shoe business 
for over 32 years. 

Mr. Lanich and his wife, Inez, are 
both still active in their business at 849 
Tonawanda street, and hope to serve 
their thousands of customers for years 
te come. A son, Clarence, Jr., is an 
officer in the United States Navy, serv- 
ing somewhere in the Pacific, while 
their daughter, Dorothy, is an officer in 
a bank in California. 


June Sales Up in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Reports from 
some Chestnut Street stores here indi- 
tate that their dollar volume of sales 
show an increase over June of last year 
when adjusted for the difference of the 
buying rush promoted last year by the 
expiration of the shoe stamp in that 
month. The increased volume is prob- 
ably due in a major part to late deliv- 
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FOUR GENERATIONS 


The Curtis Pledge means that 
the Cyrtis Shoes you sell in wartime will maintain your 
store’s reputation for quality. Use your Curtis Pledge 


card to identify your store with Curtis national adver- 


A tising in Esquire and the Saturday Evening Post. Curtis 
| Shoe Company, Inc., Marlboro, Massachusetts. 


eries of whites, and brown and whites. 
War conditions have greatly influenced 
both buying and selling habits. Regular 
customers who usually purchased 
earlier were compelled to make their 
selections later in the season, and some 
merchants report they are holding 
many dozens of orders for whites wait- 
ing to be filled. 

Dewees used an unusual slant in 
their ad copy by typing in local atmos- 
phere such as, “Twin Scrolls” Scene: 
The Dell . . . Plays and Players .. . 


Hedgerow. Dramatic lines in white lin- 
en with brown calf. “Margaret” Scene: 


Along the Schuylkill watching the Re- 

gatta ... strolling along the board- 
a = “You'll love to be in our shoes,” 
Dewees said. 

A large section of Dalsimer’s window 
display was devoted to whites ranging 
from $5.95 to $9.95, featured as “Gar- 
denia Whites.” 

Spectators were featured in adver- 
tisements of Harper’s, brown calf with 
wheat linen in open and closed toe 
pumps; at Bonwit Teller in wheat- 
toned linen with perforated brown calf; 
at Steigerwalt’s, a white suede welt 


pump. 
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MEN'S SHOES 


WOMEN'S SPORTS 
PROMENADE 


PRESENTS 


JOY e SKIPS 


BROWN ELK LOAFER 


#5512—WERON SOLE, MOC. TOE 
iN STOCK 


198 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


To Open New Store 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Nettleton Shoe 
Co. will open a new store in the Great 
Northern Building sometime between 
August 1 and September 1. At present 
the store is located in Littlers’ Men’s 
Store. 

A. J. Gannon stated that the new 
store will carry a much larger and more 
complete stock of men’s shoes. A new 
line to retail at $8.50 will be a feature 
of the new store. 

Mr. Gannon will continue as man- 


Window 
Wanamaker's in Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Wide attention 
was attracted to the display of foot- 
wear for America’s fighting men and 
women shown in the Broad Street win- 
dow of Wanamaker’s Men’s Store, here, 
during June. 

Neatly arranged show-cards flanked 
by American flags, formed an attrac- 
tive background for footwear spread in 
three tiers, and provided the story on 
the variety of boots and shoes used by 
United States soldiers in the Civil War, 
War of ’98, World War I and the pres- 
ent conflict. The story started on a 
card displayed prominently in the top 
center of the window which read, “The 
United States leads the way in foot- 
wear for her fighting men and women. 
Many among the United Nations look 
to America for latest designs in ser- 
viceable footwear. No other nation has 
been so active in developing footwear in 
such a large variety of sizes and spe- 
cialized types so that her men in action 
will be free from sore, uncomfortable 
feet. Painful foot conditions caused 
by inadequate or poorly fitting footwear 
can rapidly reduce the effectiveness of 
any fighting man.” 

_ Calling attention to a Civil War boot 
of 1961-65, another card read, “Cavalry 
boot worn by Brigadier General Mun- 
roe Augustus Dudley, who at one time 
served with General Custer. He was 
of the Roxbury, Mass., family from 
which Dudley Street received its name.” 

Referring to a Spanish-American 

War service boot, the story continued, 


“The war of 98 called 186,000 men to - 


the colors; 325,000 pairs of shoes were 
required. Today, over 5,000,000 men 
are in service and contracts in excess 
of 50,000,000 pairs of shoes have al- 
ready been awarded.” 

Veterans of the first world war min- 
gled among the crowds to view the win- 


of footwear for Americc's fighting men and women shown a 


dow at Wanamaker’s and were often 
heard making jovial references to the 
Pershing Hobnail Boot of 1917-18 in 
the display as it brought back men- 
ories of their personal experiences, and 
they read, “The Pershing hobnail bost 
was in general use in World War L 
Weight, 2 pounds 6 ounces. Today’s ser- 
vice boot weighs only 1 pound ll 
ounces. Yet is equally serviceable, 
more comfortable and cuts down fa- 
tigue.” 

The cards which carried the story 
also contained colorful pictorial battle 
scenes. One referred to a U. S. Army 
Service Boot, Type II, as, “The shoe 
that makes millions of American sol- 
diers the best shod fighters in the 
world. The basic design has been in 
use for a number of years, but, after 
careful study and testing, improve- 
ments ‘have been added such as the 
moulded carbon rubber tap which in- 
creased wear and aids traction.” An- 
other pertaining to a U. S. Marine 
Corps leather field shoe continued, “The 
Marine Corps shoe, like the Marines 
themselves, is rugged and ready to meet 
any conditions of service.” 

Regarding a U. S. Navy shoe, type 
“B,” low, a card read, “Not new but en- 
during in design, this neat and sturdy 
shoe of black chrome calfskin is at 
home on streets and docks throughout 
the far corners of the earth. Seamen 
at their battle stations will be well 
shod and surefooted in this practical 
shoe.” 

The display was arranged through 
the cooperation of George G. Mac- 
Dougall, buyer of men’s shoes at Wana- 
maker’s, and the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., and will be placed on view 
in the Wanamaker Store in New York 
after the showing is completed in Phila- 
delphia. 
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© TOP GRADE FELT UPPERS 


e COMPO CONSTRUCTION 
e QUALITY LEATHER SOLES 
e FELT LINED 


UNRATIONED SLIPPERS 
BEAT THIS VALUE! 


e HAND LASTED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


STYLE 172—BROWN EVERETT, STYLE 174—BROWN OPERA 
STYLE 173—GRAY EVERETT, STYLE 175—GRAY OPERA 


STYLE 172 
MEN'S SIZES 6¥2-11 
BOYS" SIZES 1-6 


IN STOCK—AT ONCE DELIVERY 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., IOI DUANE ST., N.Y. C. | 


ROLLA 
FOOT EXERCISER 


widens your opportunity for 
service; gives you an addi- 
tional sales item. 


Sturdy, attractively finished. The 
5 rollers act with the efficiency of 
an expert masseur’s hands. 


Orders for 36 or more; your store 
name printed on the hospital di- 
rections for your customer's 
cient use. 

$12.00 per doz. F.0.8. Marietta, Net 


FOOT CHOICE SHOES, Inc. 
MARIETTA, OHIO 


Brown to Buy. 
For Burger-Phillips 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Gilbert E. 
Brown, until recently women’s shoe 
buyer for Cohen Bros., Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been named to a similar posi- 
tion with Burger-Phillips Company, 
Birmingham. Mr. Brown, who is recog- 
nized as one of the leading shoe stylists 
in the South, succeeds J. Zodin at Bur- 
ger-Phillips. The latter recently took 


over new duties as women’s shoe buyer 
Odum, Bowers & White, Birming- 
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Whites Lead at 
Chicago Showing 

CuHicaco, ILL.—At the June show of 
the Shoe Travelers Association of Chi- 
cago held at the Morrison Hotel, there 
were 55 houses among the exhibitors. 
The majority of these had in-stock rep- 
resentation, which was of greatest in- 
terest to the visiting buyers. The great 
demand was for all-white footwear for 
women. The anticipated demand for 
two-tone spectators has not been up to 
expectations. Many retailers had ear- 
lier cancelled their white footwear or- 
ders on the theory that the two-tones 
would replace them. Now they need 
white footwear and stocks are limited 
everywhere. 

The call for white has extended into 
play shoes too. This has been one of 
the surprises of this 1944 Summer. For 
most retailers believed that all the gay 
colors in non-rationed footwear would 
be the first to sell. Instead, women 
have asked for white play shoes first. 
All-white sandals are also on the much- 
wanted list. This applies to both ra- 
tioned and non-rationed footwear. 

Those houses at the show who had 
any of these items available were quick- 
ly sold out. Visiting buyers, although 
manifesting some interest in Fall mer- 
chandise to be placed on order, were in 


the main seeking shoes for the current 
season to fill in their depleted Summer 
stocks. A limited amount of Fall goods 
was on display, principally suedes and 
calf, as well as a few patents. 


Fred L. Emerson Gives Park 
To Cayuga County 

Avusurn, N. Y.—Hereafter that bit 
of paradise along the picturesque shore 
of Owasco Lake which Fred L. Emer- 
son, president of Dunn & McCarthy, 
Inc., shoe manufacturers, has just pre- 
sented to Cayuga County, will be known 
as Emerson Park. 

The Cayuga County Park Commis- 
sion, welcoming this gift for the benefit 
of all of the people, has already taken 
steps for landscaping the tract to add 
to its scenic beauty and will make it 
one of the most attractive places in this 
region of beautiful lakes. 

Owned by Mr. Emerson for more 
than 10 years, the tract was known 
as Enna Jettick Park. The commission 
has named A. Victor Stark, former city 
superintendent of parks, as its super- 
intendent. All of the concessions, ex- 
cept the dance hall ahd restaurant, will 
be removed. 


SE 


real source of profits. 
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357 Fourth Avenue 


WH£ILLIAM ISELIN & Co., INC. 


Our factoring service makes it possible . 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND BAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


actors... 


for Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 
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POROUS: FLEXIBLE* DURABLE 


Newuflee 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 
EDGAR 5, KIEFER TANNING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Nathan Flax 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Nathan Flax, 
prominent shoe merchant, died recently 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital after a 
week’s illness. He was 67. 

Mr. Flax as a young man sefved 
eight years as a bootmaker with the 
Cossacks of the White Russian Army 
before he came to this country in 1899. 
He operated a shoe store at 1030 South 
Street for the past 40 years. He is 
survived by his widow, Rose, and a 
daughter, Mrs. J. B. Squires. Burial 
took place in the Montefiore Cemetery. 


Obituaries 
Harry Archer Chase 
RocHester, N. Y.—Harry Archer 
Chase, well known newspaper man, ad- 


vertising representative and former 
publisher of The Shoe Retailer, weekly 


business publication which was merged 
with Boot AND SHOE RECORDER in 1929, 
died July 6 at Genessee Hospital here. 
He had been ill for severol months, fol- 
lownig an injury received in a fall last 
Winter. He was 74 years of age. 

Born in Medina, Orleans County, N. 
Y., of a family that dates back to early 
Colonial times, Mr. Chase came to 
Rochester as a young man and joined 
the staff of the Rochester Herald, 
which he had previously represented as 
Medina correspondent. After devoting 
several years to daily newspaper work 
he became Rochester correspondent for 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, of Boston, 
and subsequently represented this pub- 


lication and The Shoe Retailer as ad- - 


vertising representative in the western 
and central New York territory. 

Following the death of Frederic F. 
Cutler, of Boston, president of The 
Shoe Retailer, in 1920, Mr. Chase be- 
came a major stockholder in the organ- 
ization and he succeeded the late James 
H. Stone as its publisher and business 
manager in 1928, making his headquar- 
ters in Boston. In 1929, when The 
Shoe Retailer was merged with Boor 
AND SHOE ReEcorpDER, Mr. Chase re- 
turned to Rochester and again became 
advertising representative for Shoe 
and Leather Reporter and other publi- 
cations associated with it. 

During the years of his connection 
with shoe trade journalism, Mr. Chase 
displayed a keen interest in association 
work and in many activities for the 
betterment of the shoe industry. He 
played an active role in the organiza- 
tion of the Rochester Retailer Shoe 
Dealers Association and later in the 
formation of the New York State Shoe 
Retailers Association, of which he has 
served as secretary continuously since 
1921. At the Poughkeepsie convention 
in 1926 he was presented with a gold 


pin in recognition of his services to th 
shoe trade, John Slater making th 
presentation speech. For years he wy 
a familiar figure at every national eg. 
vention of the shoe industry, whethe 
of the manufacturing or retail bran¢, 
His friends throughout the industy 
were legion. He was a member of th 
Masonic fraternity, of the Order of th 
Mystic Shrine, and a charter member 
of the Rochester Ad Club. 

A man of broad interests, Harty 
Chase, throughout his lifetimé remaip. 
ed, at heart, first and foremost a news 
paperman. He was a frequent contribs. 
tor to newspapers, the business preg 
and national magazines. He wrote fo 
Printer’s Ink and other national bus. 
ness journals and his character studig 
and human interest articles, based 
acquaintances made in newspaper work, 
appeared in American Magazine ani 
elsewhere. One of his most cherished 
interests was early American history, 
He loved to explore the scenes of his 
toric interest in his home state and 
had a prized collection of arrow heads 
and other Indian relics which were the 
result of his own archaeological expedi- 
tions in the lands of the Six Nations. 

Soon after coming to Rochester, Mr, 
Chase married Miss Elizabeth Harding, 
who was likewise engaged in newspa- 
per work on the Rochester Post. 
Express. Besides his widow, he leaves 
two sons, John H. Chase, now associate 
with George W. Chesbrough, shoe mant- 
facturer of Rochester, and First Lieute- 
nant David W. Chase, of the United 
States Army; a daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Woodams, and several grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held July 8 


at 271 University Avenue, with Rev. 
George E. Norton, rector of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, officiating. 


J. Harold Slater 


New York.—J. Harold Slater, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary of J. 
& J. Slater, famous retail shoe mer- 
chants with stores in New York, Wash- 
ington and other cities, died suddenly 
here on the evening of July 6, just 
after his arrival from his home in 
Franktown, Va. His death was the re 
sult of a heart attack. Mr. Slater was 
53 years of age, and was the son of 
John Slater, who for years has been 
one of the most widely known retail 
shoe merchants in America. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Slater 
was a graduate of Fordham University 


and at one time was a renowned golfer, 


playing in important tournaments in 
this country and abroad. In recent 
years he had been active in the man- 
agement of the Slater stores, helping 
to establish new stores in East Orange, 
N. J.; Southampton, Long Island, and 
Washington, D. C. Although he had 
lately made his home at Pine Point 
Farms, near Franktown, Va., he spent 
much time in New York. He was & 
director of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association and a regular attendant at 
its conventions and at other trade gath- 
(TURN TO PAGE 125, PLEASE) 
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York. So, we've a grand room . 
Times Square’. 


eStation 


» Here |.am, comfortable as can be, in a spacious room | 
at the Hotel McAlpin! My boss is pretty smart | He made 
a reservations as soon as he knew he was coming to New. 
private bath and 
radio, of course. The McAlpin is five minutes from 
. and in the heart of the shopping - 
Pond business center. Only one block from Pennsylvania ~~ 
Moral? Make your reservations EARLY! © 


Rates from $3.30: single, $4.95 double 


ees AT 34th STREET 


“You are the virile, 
who loves adventure. Nothing daunts 
you. You could fight your way through 
the wilds of the jungle; across the blis- 

_ tering desert sands. Read TRUE, The 
Man's Magazine!” (One of the great fam- 
ily of Fawcett Publications.) 


red-blooded type 


Brown Co. Reports 
Interim Earnings 

BERLIN, N. H.—Brown Company and 
its Canadian subsidiary, Brown Cor- 
poration, report unaudited consolidated 
net income of $778,792 after taxes and 
all other charges, for the 28 weeks end- 
ed June 10, 1944, as compared with 
$674,730 for the corresponding period 
of last year. For the same period, net 
income before taxes-in 1944 was $1,- 
478,792 as against $1,593,230 in 1943 
and income taxes for the respective pe- 
tiods were $700,000 and $918,500. 

In conformity with rulings of the tax 
authorities, depreciation charges for 
this year to date were $653,079 as com- 
pared with $983,321 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. As a result of 
the reduction in depreciation, the net 
income for this year is slightly more 
favorable than for the corresponding 
period of 1943. Working capital has 
increased by $576,129 to $13,745,610 in 
the current fiscal year, and continued 
progress is being made toward the ef- 
fectuation of the company’s post-war 

8. 


Shallant Stationed in Florida 


New Yorx.—Joe Shaliant of Prome- 
nade Shoe Corp., distributors of juvenile 
shoes, here, is now Pvt. Shallant. He 
is stationed in Camp Blanding, Fla., 
where he has been for the past few 
months. 


July 15, 1944 


Chicago, Ill—Howard Engquist, shoe 
manufacturers’ agent for the metropol- 
itan Chicago district, received a tele- 
gram recently that his son, Budd, who 
assisted him in selling shoes until he 
joined the Navy, was wounded in action 
while crashing the Normandy coasf. 
While approaching the coast, a mine hit 
vessel, blowing him off a to 

the super-structure below. age now 
convelescing in a hospital in England. 


New Executive Council 
For N. Y. S. Retailers 


RocHester, N. Y.—John J. Moore, 
owner of the Parmelee Shoe Shop, by 
virtue of his office as the new president 
of the New York State Shoe Retailers 
Association, is chairman of the new 
Executive Council of that organization 
which has this membership: 

Jesse L. Patton of Patton & Hall, 
Schenectady, chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Lloyd J. Lawson, Oneonta, 
retiring president of the Association; 
William Pidgeon, owner of Pidgeon’s, 
Rochester; Harry Ehrenpries, shoe buy- 
er for Flah’s department store, Syra- 
cuse. 

A small, compact body, the Executive 
Council has the same authority to meet 
emergency problems as they arise which 
has been given to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Change Name of Firm 


Cuicaco, Inu.—M. & S. Shoe Stores, 
here, have changed the name of the 
firm to Miller, Schwartz & Company, 
and will operate at the same address as 
formerly. No other change has been 
made in the business. 

The firm operates six shoe stores in 
neighborhood locations. Frank Schwartz 
is in charge of buying; Hy Miller has 
charge of store management and real 
estate; Samuel Tronsky is comptroller. 
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—BASIC LESSON 
IN SHOEMANSHIP 


—perhaps a lesson that you 
learned many years ago. But 
how about your customers 
and prospects? 

Shoe rationing has made 
them more FIT - conscious 
than ever before. Their shoes 
and their children’s shoes 
must wear better, retain their 
good looks longer. That's why 
merchants who are equipped 
for correct scientific fitting 
service are cashing in on to- 
day’s demand for better fit- 
ting shoes. 

If you are so equipped, let 
your trade know about it. If 
you aren't, do something 
about it as soon as possible! 


AVAILABLE 
BUT LIMITED! 


If you have an X-RAY 
SHOE Fitter, now is the 
time to promote your su- 
perior fitting service. If 

u haven't, 
XRAY is still available 
on a limited basis .. . 
but allow at least 90 
days for delivery. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 1 


Shoe Manufacturers in Group 
Visiting Army Combat Troops 

Camp McCoy, Wis.—Manufacturers 
of shoes for our armed forces were 
among more than 600 key Midwest in- 
dustrialists allowed to live with Army 
combat troops and experience the 
varied training undergone by modern 
soldiers when restricted training areas 
at Camp MeCoy, largest military train- 
ing center in the North Central states, 
were opened for the first time recently. 
This rare three-day visit was under 
auspices of the Management Branch, 
Industrial Service Diwision, War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations, 
and gave the industrialists a first-hand 
opportunity to see products they manu- 
facture in use. 

Issued Army fatigue clothing, quar- 
tered in barracks just like troops, 
served meals typical of those in the 
Army—including field rations—and un- 
der supervision of junior and non-com- 
missioned officers of the famous 76th 
Division, industrialists from the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin were able to see at close 
range the needs and problems of the 
Army. 

Heading the delegation of industrial- 
ists were executives of four state or- 
ganizations that participated: Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association, Minnesota 
Employers’ Association and Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association. Associat- 
ing informally with the industrialists 
and enlightening them with answers to 
their questions about the Army were 
four generals and a score of other high 
ranking military officers of the Sixth 
Service Command, Camp McCoy and 
the 76th Division. 

Highlight of the visit was a large 
scale simulated invasion of a fortified 
area with live ammunition, the closest 
thing to actual warfare, in which units 
of a division were brought into com- 
bined operation. Every type of equip- 
ment, weapon, and supply used by a di- 
vision were individually shown and ex- 
plained to the industrialists—owners or 
executives of some of the nation’s lead- 
ing manufacturing plants—prior to 
their witnessing the invasion. As a 
climax to the tour, a complete division of 
15,000 troops passed in special dis- 
mounted review before the industrial- 
ists. 


Shoe Retailers Observe 
Three-Day Holiday 


CINCINNATI, OnI0.—Cincinnati shoe 
retailers affiliated with the Cincinnati 
Retail Merchant’s Association joined 
with other establishments in the organ- 
ization in observance of a three-day 
holiday from July 2 to 4 inclusive, giv- 
ing employees a three-day Fourth of 
July vacation. 

Retail shoe business was slow before 
the holiday, with June, 1944, generally 
reported off compared with 1943’s same 


MMlals le 


FOR VouR 


NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISIN, 


—If you advertise in newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
A quarterly matrix service of carefull 
written copy, photographs and beauti- 
ful art work for direct mail and news. 
paper advertising. 


2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clip. 
ping Service 


leave the selection to our advert! 
staff. 


3. Learn Advertising at Home 
Advertising is an interesting study and 
pares you to write more effective 
letters; to acquire a larger vocabu- 
lary; to comprehend the sales and 


merchandisi roblems of a business, 
and to be initely in a position to 
business development 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's largest advertising servic 
s ervice 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


month. Expiration of Shoe Ration 
Stamp 17 in June, 1943, propelled busi- 
ness of customers desiring to “get un- 
der the wire,” several retailers ana- 
lyzed as the basis for the discrepancy 
in volume. 


To Close on Wednesdays 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Most of the lo 
cal stores will close all day Wednesday 
through July and August, in accord- 
ance with a vote of the Retail Division 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

At least, one large shoe store, how- 
ever, will be open from 9 A.M. to 12 
noon on Wednesday during the two 
months, with the rest of its schedule 
as follows: Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Thursday, 9 
A.M. to 9 P.M., and Saturday, 9 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. 

The store’s announcement said: 
“Since 1867 we have tried to serve our 
customers to the best of our ability, al- 
ways having their convenience as our 
first objective. In keeping with this 
thought we have therefore adopted the 
following schedule for store hours for 
the months of July and August.” 

In Concord, the Retail Trade Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce has rec 
ommended closing stores Saturday 
night at 6 o’clock through July and 
August to permit more recreation for 
employees. 


Opens New Office 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Sam Nieder- 
berg is now in his new office in Room 
408 in the Haas Building with his line 
of Hollywood Skooters, Vogue Shoe Co. 
Hollywood Vic-Torees and Carolyn 
Shoe Co. 
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R. Coffin 


Riversipe, CaLir.—Archie R. Coffin, 
fi,passed away at the Community Hos- 
pital after an eight-day illness. He was 
goprietor of the A. R. Coffin Shoe 
Sore, having established it in 1907, 
ghen he came here from Iowa. 

The store will continue to operate 
gder the ownership of the Coffin fam- 
iy and will be managed by Paul E. 

n who has been associated with 
Wr. Coffin for the past 29 years. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Anna 
(offin; three children, Mrs. Fred Olden- 
jorf, Jr.; Mrs. Gerould Esgate and 
Archie Burnett Coffin. All make their 
jomes in Riverside, but at present the 
gn is with the U. S. Army in India. 
Three grandchildren also survive. 

Mr. Coffin and his wife in the past 
few years had made trips into every 
date in the Union as well as to Alaska 
ad the Hawaiian Islands. He was de- 
yted to his family, and although he 
had been affiliated with various civic 
md fraternal organizations, was not 
utive in most of them. He was a Ma- 
gn and a Shriner, and had been an Elk, 
Kiwanian and member of the Izaak 
Walton League. 

His genial personality and generosity 
wre known to a host of friends, both 
in his private life and in business af- 
fairs. 


Anthony H. Felthaus 


Va.—Anthony H. Felt- 
haus, 74, who had been associated here 
since 1903 with the Stephen Putney 
Shoe Company, manufacturers, and, at 
the time of his death, was treasurer of 
this widely-known Richmond firm—a 
psition which he had held since 1915— 
tied suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home recently. 

Mr. Felthaus was born in Richmond 
and was long well-known in Richmond’s 
usiness, religious and fraternal circles. 
He was a Past Grand Knight of Rich- 
mond Council, No. 395, Knights of Co- 
limbus, and a member of the Holy 
Name Society of St. Paul’s parish. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Miller Felthaus; two daughters, 
bth of Richmond; one son, of Rich- 
mond; a sister and five grandchildren. 


George M. Shanklin 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—George M. Shanklin 
ded recently at the Missouri Baptist 
ome here, following a heart at- 


Mr. Shanklin was widely known 
throughout the industry. For the past 
two and a half years he served as 
lather buyer for Joyce, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. Prior to his connection with 
Joyee, he was for many years general 
Manager of California Shoes, Ltd. 
Some twenty years ago he was con- 
Mected with the Brown Shoe Company, 
where he advanced through various de- 
Martments from cutting room foreman 
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ROLL 
Perfect like walking 
without borefoot—so 
ment! comfortable! 


“The Shoe of Tomorrow” may suit your plans for tomorrow. 
Your correspondence is invited today. 


Quality is decided in the field of performance —like 
a true thoroughbred Osteo-path-ik Nailess construction in these 
shoes will win you. They need no breaking in, and fit 
the first day. Shown, the SKOS of wild boarhide, leather sole. 


* Full credit to dealers on any mail orders that may result 


As advertised in “Esquire” Sept., 1944 


weor 
in smortest 
ploces! 


to upper leather buyer and a director of 
the company. 


Indiana Stores Have 


Sales Increase 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. — Independent 
shoe stores in Indiana gained an 11 per 
cent increase in retail sales in May, 
1944, over those in May, 1943, accord- 
ing to Indiana Business Review, pub- 
lished by Indiana University. This in- 
crease was slightly lower than the aver- 
age 14 per cent increase made by all 


the major kinds of business in the 
state. 


To Specialize in Play Shoes 

Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The Pacific 
Shoe Co. at 122 East 7th Street has 
been started by Jack Orlikosf and will 
specialize in medium and better grades 
of play shoes for men, women and chil- 
dren. Country-wide distribution is 
planned. Previous to starting in for 
himself, Mr. Orlikosf was buyer for 
The Solnit Shoe Co., this city, for a 
number of years. 


| 
West of the 
| BEND Rockies $10.50 
See dealer or order direct $ 
LED ey including ration coupon. 
6 TY Write for free booklet, * 
2 “The Shoe of Tomorrow!" 
’ Dept. ES. 
ALLEN EDMONDS 
Beigium, Wisconsin 
“U-TURN” 
BEND 17 STYLE 
Rugged protec- (] b 
tion but no re- i 
striction! 
lyn 
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TO ADVERTISERS 


ALLEN EDMONDS, Belgium, Wi 
ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. . 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER CO., Wilmington, Del. 

AMER, WILLIAM, COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ............ 
AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 

ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 

ARNALL, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 

ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC., New York City 

BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Po. ...................-.. 125 
BASS, G. H., & CO., Wilton, Me. 

BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY, Portland, Me. 

BRAUER BROS. SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. ...............-. 


CASUALS, INC., Los Angeles, 

CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, 125 
CAMITTA, SAM, & SONS, New York City 

CAVALIER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 

CLAPP, EDWIN, & SONS, INC., Weymouth, Mass. 

COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 

CONJOR SHOE CO., New York City 

COON, W. B., CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

COULSON HEEL CO., Hanover, Pa. 

CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., Lynchburg, Va. ........ 52, 53 
CURTIS SHOE CO., INC., Marlboro, Mass. 19 
CURTIS, STEPHENS-EMBRY CO., INC., Reading, Pa. ....... 64 


DARLING, L. A., CO., Bronson, 

DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
DIXON-BARTLETT CO., Baltimore, Md. 

DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 

DREW, IRVING, CORPORATION, Lancaster, O. 

DuPONT, E. I., De NEMOURS & CO., INC., Arlington, N. J... 
DUNGAN-HOOD & CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 


EBY SHOE CORP., Ephrata, P. 

EDWARDS, J., & CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ENGLAND-WALTON, Boston, Mass. 

EPHRATA SHOE CO.., Ephrata, Pa. 7 
EVANS, JOHN R., & 22, 23 


— RUBBER & LATEX PRODUCTS CO., Fall River, 


FOOT CHOICE SHOES, INC., Marietta, O. 
FREEMAN SHOE CORP., Beloit, Wis. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Po. ........... 
GILBERT SHOE COMPANY, Thiensville, Wis. 

GLAMOUR MAGAZINE, New York 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, 


HANOVER SHOE, THE, Hanover, Pa. ................ 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. ................... 97 
HOTEL McALPIN, New York ed 


ISELIN, WM., CO., 
I. T. $. CO., THE, Elyria, O. 


JACKSON SHOE MFG. CO., Hanover, Pa. 
JACOB, H., & SONS CO., Hanover, Pa. ................... 
JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, 


IN THIS 


KAWNEER CO., Niles, Mich. 

KEITH, GEO. E., CO., Brockton, Mass. 

KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich... .. 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 12 
KREIDER, A. S., SHOE CO., Annville, Pa. ................., 9 
KREIDER'S, W. L., SONS MFG. CO., Palmyra, Pa. .......... n 


LEDERER INDUSTRIES, INC., THE, New York City (lo 
LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO., Lima, O. ................. iy 
LYONS & COMPANY, New York City 


MAGNOLIA HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

MARBRIDGE BUILDING, New York City % 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC., Amsterdam, N. Y. ....... .a 
MOULTON, BARTLEY, INC., St. Louis, Mo. ..............., 4 
MYERS, D., & SONS, INC., Baltimore, Md. ................. a 


NEWTON-ELKIN SHOE CO., Philadelphia, Po. ............. nq 
NOVEL PRODUCTS CO., Chicago, Ill. .................... W 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OHIO LEATHER CO., THE, Girard, O. 


PATENT FABRIC COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

PAYES SHOE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ............. 
PIERCE, C. S., CO., Brockton, Mass. ...... tit 
PROMENADE SHOE CO., New York City 


RED GOOSE SHOES, DIV. OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
St. Louis Mo. Fron 

REXEL MERCHANDISE CO., New York City 

RICHLAND-DAVIDSON SHOE CO., Nashville, Tenn. 

ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, M 

RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 


SABIN, B., New York 

SBICCA, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHMERER, LEONARD, & CO., New York City.............. 
SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC., Chicago, Ill. 

SPALSBURY, STEIS, DEEVERS SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo....... 
SURPASS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ................. 65 
SWAN SHOE CO., INC., Baltimore, Md. .................. 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY, Farmington, Mo 
TRUE MAGAZINE, FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, New York City ia 


UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 


10, 48, 95, 108, 


VAMOS, ALFRED, New York City 

VINCENT EDWARDS & CO., New York vel 

VIRGINIA SHOE CO., INC., Fredericksburg 

VOLK SHOE STORE SUPPLIES, INC., Philedelphic, Pa 


_WALK-OVER SHOES, Brockton, Mass. 


WALKIN SHOE COMPANY, Haven, Pa. .......... 
WEBER SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION, Waynesville, 
WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

WRIGHT, E. T., & CO., INC., Rockland. Mass. 


X-RAY SHOE FITTER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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